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TO THE GENTLE READER. 

HILST setting forth my Feast of 
Roses, before you begin to taste 
thereof, I am fain to ask your 
patience in listening to a few words which 
must be said, in the manner as it were — 
if I may not irreverently put it so, — of a 
sort of little grace. And first I would 
have it well understood, that although to 
seek my sweets I have travelled to many 
distant lands, and gone back to the far- 
thest past in which — so far as is known to 
me — the Rose was ever named j and not 
neglected the English Rose, whether of 
olden time, or freshly blown ; — ^yet would 
I pray you not for a moment to believe 
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that I imagine even a tithe of these Rose- 
treasures to be exhausted ; or that I think 
to lay before you now, more than a few 
handfuls from the World's store of Roses. 
A few months only, have been spent in the 
delightful quest \ the labour of years might 
not suffice to bring to light every Rose of 
yesterday and long before, nor even more 
than a very small portion of the Roses of 
to-day. 

And secondly, do not, kind reader, 
fancy that I believe my sweets to be 
novelties — ^well knowing that you may 
have long been familiar with their taste 
and figure. The garnishing indeed is new : 
but that is the least and the poorest part 
And now, putting past the image of a feast, 
wherein the dainties served to every guest, 
are as " Rosers charged full of Rosis," let 
us go into the Garden, and learn there 
something of the excellency of its Roses, 
and inhale their fragrance. These Roses 
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are of no common growth and form ; for 
although the age of some of them might 
be counted by centuries, yet are they 
every one fresh and bright, as when first 
they gave their beauty to the world, and 
each leaf sparkles still, with the dew of a 
Poet's thought. In my wanderings amidst 
the Roses, (as must aot seldom happen to 
one who is unlearned, and no Scholar, but 
only a Lover,) it has happened to me to 
come upon gates which are fast locked. 
Within the gates, I know to be great 
store of the noble Flower of my love. But 
I, alas ! have not the key. And so I must 
have hung down my head, and passed 
sadly on, and kept within narrower, more 
common paths, had not some, to whom 
those gates are as open doors, passed 
lightly on and brought forth to me all my 
desire. Sometimes they, my friends, who 
can so swiftly follow the intricate windings, 
and the close mystery of these ancient 
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flower-gardens, have returned encumbered 
and weighed down with Roses. Sometimes 
they have found but a single blossom. 
It may have been also, that once or twice 
I myself might chance to lay my hand 
upon some Roselet on the outskirts of 
this forbidden ground. Such sweet chances 
however, have been rare: and for the 
most part, I have sat watching and waiting 
eagerly, to receive treasure from other 
hands. 

Thus wore on the Spring ; and the long 
months of summer passed into brown 
autumn and the chills of winter ; months 
spent in not idle ramblings in most plea- 
sant places. Great joy has it been, at 
times, to see shining amid thorns, some full 
and perfect flower. A flower whose ripely 
rounded perfection, the changing seasons 
of the world can never mar ; and whose 
fragrance lasts, immortal as the soul that 
with a breath first made it bloom. Less 
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scarce are those Roses, whose outer leaves, 
and encircling buds must perforce be cut 
away : often with an uncertain hand, while 
grieving for the sacrifice of things so full 
of charm. Yet if suffered to remain, these 
leaves and buds would have weakened the 
pre-eminence of the regal Rose herself. 
Sometimes a little red Rose must be dipt 
from out a mass of richest verdure. Often 
an exquisite pale blossom hangs alone 
upon a thorny stem. Or, perchance, no- 
thing more than a little heap of Rose-drift 
or but one delicate pink shell, has been 
gathered up beneath some wide-branching 
Rose-crowned bush, that shed its glories 
all around. Or, here and there, perhaps 
only a few soft leaves of velvet sweetness, 
scattered by the winds, far from the for- 
gotten Rose that bore them. Deep within 
the heart of rank grown weeds, anon some 
Rose will bloom. And careful must be 
the hand that plucks it thence ! 

b 
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Set now as are my Roses in ordered 
rows beside the path, the reader is the 
Bee that enters my Rose-garden. Here 
the Bee flits from the Rose of Persia to 
the Rose of Spain; or tastes the fresh 
fragrance of English Roses, red and white. 
Here too, side by side with the Rose of 
a Hundred Leaves, he will scent the per- 
fumed bloom of the little wild Hedge- 
Rose. But if he find not here, as indeed 
I fear! his own dear Rose of memory 
— the unforgotten love, it may be, of life's 
first enchantment — I pray him to be not 
severe, and flee hastily away from my poor 
garden plot, but rather, think how small it 
is ! and how great has been the toil of 
unskilled labour, to bring hither even a 
few choice Roses. And although some 
be perhaps old-fashioned, or too common, 
yet how they be all Musk-Roses, of a 
clean sweet smell : and how upon some 
amongst them, there lies, as I think, a 
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shining of divinest light from Paradise 
itself. . . . 



There would seem to be scarcely a time 
nor place, when the Rose was not honoured 
and beloved. The grand old Heathens of 
Greece and Rome, rejoiced in her gene- 
rous colour and her rich perfume. And 
though with the word Rosalia is preserved 
the fact that they made Rose-oflferings to 
the memory of their beloved dead, — ^yet we 
know how they ever sought to bind colours 
of gladness if not of hope, even with their 
most sorrowful mourning, and that for 
them. Great Death was free from the gloom 
wherewith he since their time was clad. The 
Pagan Rose, was essentially the Rose of 
Triumph. The Rose graced every banquet, 
and crowned the heads of the revellers. 
Garlands of Roses decked the temples of 
their gods, and reddened all the way in the 
triumphs of their Heroes. The Rose for 
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them, wore the colours of a beautiful ex- 
ultant joy in life for life's own sake ; a joy 
that went out long ago with the waning 
youth of our aged world. 

Then, as the Tree of Knowledge grew and 
began to strike its roots downward, and to 
spread abroad its branches towards heaven, 
a new order of Rose-poetry began. The 
colours of the Rose were never dimmed ; 
yet a certain yearning sadness suffused their 
beauty, when the Rose became the Flower 
of Love. There lies a whole world of vary- 
ing chords between the full notes sounded 
by those old Greeks who sang " Let wine 
and Roses mingled be ! " and the melodious 
pathos of such lines as our English Waller's 
" Go, lovely Rose." 

Yet still she was not always the Rose of 
Love. In the Middle Ages a yet higher 
name did often claim her, and from Reli- 
gion grew St. Bernard's Spiritual Roses, 
with many another fair and sacred Rose- 
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leaf, till in time there came to Italy 
the Heavenly Rose of Dante — ^while in 
our own land there stole upon the heart 
the music of such thoughts as Henry 
Vaughan's when he wrote, " My soul, there 
is a countrie afar beyond the stars." 

Then the Rose has had her age of 
chivalry. She was once also, and indeed 
still is the Pride of Heraldry. In Venice 
the shield of Mocenigo was glorious with 
two crimson Roses. Our Great Edward 
the First had for his badge a golden Rose ; 
and surviving even in these days, there is 
the Gk)lden Rose of Rome, — the badge of 
Honour sent year by year, to the noblest 
Catholic Lady. More than one English 
county bears Roses on its shield; and 
Roses bloom on the escutcheon or the crest 
of many of England's greatest and oldest 
families. Long ago, and almost within 
memory, the Rose was a sign of bitter 
strife; and "the Rose that's like the 
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sna "* was often dyed blood-red, long after 
Englishmen had ceased to care whether 
Roses came red or white^ Roses were 
once made very much of, for confections 
and for potions; and many a quaint 
receipt for the making of the same has 
come down to our days. There were 
Rose-cakes, and Rose-drinks, and Sugar- 
roset ; and charms against witchcraft, and 
to " make the hatred flie out of your 
enemy," or the "poyson to flie out of a 
cup of wine." Endless were the uses of 
the Rose. ^^ Manus ChristV^ was made 
with sugar and powder of pearls or precious 
stones, laid on marble anointed with oil 
of Roses ..." but if for a Lord," myrrh 
had to be added thereto. And to keep 

* " Here's to him that's far awa, Willie ! 

Here's to him that's far awa. 

And here's to the flow'r that I loe best. 

The Rose that's like the sna." 
OldJacobiU Song : ** Kcnmure^s on and awa,, " 
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Roses all the year, the young buds were 
put into a reed as it groweth ; and of 
red roses "the broadest were best, gathered 
before the dew be off them in the morning." 
In these, our own best days of light, 
unromantic and unpoetic as in many a 
sense they are — though indeed the poetry 
of Earth is never dead — the Rose still 
holds her own. Where hundreds once were 
grown, perhaps, the numbers now are 
countless (" Roses are grown ! " that very 
phrase, so commonly used, proves how 
prosaic we are I), and for the few old 
typical names they once bore, — the Red 
Rose^ the Damask^ the Musk^ the Velvet 
Rose^ the Celestial^ the Maiden's Blushy 
Franestine, Province, Cabbage Rose, and 
others ; and the undying Roses of a later 
day. Amy Vibert, Souvenir d'un Ami, Coupe 
d'Hebi, Celine Forestier, Charles Lefebre, 
&C., — there are now a thousand names. 
And they mean almost nothing ; or they 
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mfLrk a period, and then die out and are 
forgotten. Such were the Queen of 
Sweden^ William the Fourth^ and Louis 
Philippe, 

Such may be, in a few short years, alas ! 
our present catalogues of — Horace Vernet^ 
Due de Montpensier^ Madame Lacharme, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, John Hopper^ Ma- 
dame Grhjy, and a host of others. The 
very Roses themselves, are being con- 
tinuously changed or lost by cultivation ; 
so that the Rose of to-day almost before 
to-morrow's sun becomes Hestema Rosa ! 
the Rose of yesterday. In my own gar- 
den I gather together and fondly nurture 
every Old Rose that can be found. In 
this very month of dull November, we 
are planting out the beautiful York and 
Lancaster, that had been to me for many 
a day but a dream and a dim regret. 
(Rome requires not that our Nile should 
send her com, but she has sent me this 
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gift of Roses ! a score of splendid plants, 
full- sapped and vigorous.) 

As to the Rose of York and Lan- 
caster, old Parkinson says : — " It is too 
lamentably knowne in this Land, the 
civill warres between the houses of the 
two brethren John of Gaunt Duke of 
Lancaster, and Edmund of Langley Duke 
of Yorke the one making a Red Rose his 
cognisance for them and their followers, 
the other a white : but it is sayd that be* 
fore this division, there was seene at Long- 
leete a white Rose tree to beare on one side 
faire white Roses and on the other side 
red, prognosticating as it were both the di- 
vision and uniting of both these families." 

Then there are Rose-shows ; and new- 
Roses almost daily advertised. But the 
finest in form and colour, among these 
the most beautiful sorts in the eyes of a 
Rose-grower, are most often scentless : or 
else, when fading, we wish they might be. 
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The Poet had in his thought, something 
widely different from these modem Roses, 
when he praised " the patient beauty of 
the scentless Rose " ! And besides being 
un-perfumed, so large and so doubly- 
double are they, that there are days when I 
almost think the soul of the Rose is dead ! 

Yet there remain to us, still the same, 
beautiful and sweet as ever, unmoved and 
undecayed through the storms of centuries 
— Roses of one peculiar kind. Time can- 
not tarnish their eternal bloom, nor bend 
them from their perfect grace — ^they are 
Pierian Roses ; the Roses of Helicon. 

And so we come round again to Rosa 
mea : to this Song-book of the Rose 1 this 
gathered Dew of poets' thoughts upon the 
Rose — which is destined to enrosen De- 
cember's snow ! 

After infinite labour, such as it is, the 
little work is done. Not done to my mind, 
nor in any way as I feel it might have been, 
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by other, abler hands. Amongst many 
other grave shortcomings, the arrangement 
of the work may not commend itself. 
The difficulties of chronological arrange- 
ment were increased by the many un- 
signed, dateless ballads, and poems. As to 
selection of Roses, the reader who misses 
what he may feel he had a right to find, 
and finds that which he cares not for, and 
I, must agree to differ. I have gathered 
the known Roses that I loved, and have 
left the others with the unknown and un- 
discovered. Since seeing the pages in 
print, I have felt that a few of the fairest 
poems, even although not "rosed" over 
through and through, have been dipt too 
close. The Spectre of No Space, which 
followed so persistently, must bear the 
blame of this. Very often, however, the 
little stray Roseleaf of but two or three 
lines, is perfect in itself (and it is thus, I 
think, perhaps most often with quotations 
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from the Poets who are greatest). In the 
translations of modem languages, French 
appeared to need none. Three only are 
given, for their own sake. Finished trans- 
lations, in rhyme and metre, are given 
where it was possible; the literal English, — 
done for me by many a kind and ready 
hand, — or no translation, has often seemed 
better than a very poor one. The Greek 
quotations could never have been ventured, 
had they not been most carefully revised, 
through the kindness of one of the first 
Grecian authorities, in this, or as I believe, 
in any other country, but whose name I 
am not allowed to give. Nothing but the 
weight of such authority could have crushed 
the wayward insertion of a quotation from 
Chseremon, in which, as I well knew, the 
Rose had no place ! The flower named in 
the original is Amaranth, or some plant of 
even lower rank ; but the old seventeenth 
century translation so called, which lays 
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hold of the fancy by its sparkle and its 
flow, is as follows : — • 

** And slumbering near them, others lay on beds 

of sweetest flowers, 
The dusky petaled violet, the Rose of Thracian 

bowers." 

The English Anacreontea,and other trans- 
lations, &c., from the pen of Mrs. Herbert 
Hills, were the lovely and gracious gift to 
me, of their author. With grateful pride I 
write among those who have enriched my 
Rose-garden with new Roses, hitherto not 
given to the world, the golden names of 
the Poet Laureate, of Lord Lytton, Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, and Mr. Hamilton Aidd 
Rose Nobles of fine gold, have indeed 
been poured into my hands ! 

Too much space has already been 
claimed for this, the only valueless part of 
" Ros Rosaruniy^ — ^if indeed the drawings 
be excepted. Yet a last word must be 
added to acknowledge the unlooked-for, 
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priceless help of two or three, — without 
whom the book must have been infinitely 
more incomplete than it is, and whose rare 
kindness has been equalled alone by their 
patience and their scholarship. More on 
such a subject I must not say here in 
printed words — ^but, the thoughts of the 
heart, who can number ? . . . . 

I had thought to close my Epistle with a 
few delightful pages from some old and 
dusty volumes : there is only room, how- 
ever, to end with Dr. Parkins'* quaintly 
appropriate words : " What a pother have 
Authors made with Roses ! what a racket 
have they kept ! I shall add. Red Roses 
are under Jupiter, Damask under Venus, 
White under the Moon, and Prouence 
under the King of France." 

Thine, in unfeigned well-willing, 

" E. V. B." 

HUNTERCOMBE MANOR, 

Nov. 30, 1884. 



* Author of the " Holy Temple of Wisdom," &c 




" Rosa Mundi, munda Rosa/' 



The Rose of the World 
is a Pure Rose. 




AM the Rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the valleys. 

SolomofCs Sohg^ ii. i. 



\ 




HE desert and the wildernes shall 

rejoyce, ^ 

And the waste ground shall be glad 
And flourish as the Rose. 

Isaiah xxxv. i. 

From the Bible, imprinted at London 1583. 




rHixf rUn^atunu 




ARAVI tibi arbores duodecim gra- 
vatas variis fructibus, et totidem 
fontes fluentes lac et mel, et montes 
immensos septem habentes Rosam et liliiim, 
in quibus gaudio implebo filios tuos. 

Esdras IV. ii. i8, 19. 

(Vulgate.) 

I have prepared for thee twelve trees laden 
with divers fruits, and as many fountains 
flowing with milk and honey, and seven 
mighty mountains whereupon there grow 
Roses and lilies whereby I will fill thy chil- 
dren with joy. 

Esdras II. ii. 18, 19. 



20*IA SAAQMON ii. 8. 

Coronemus nos Rosis, antequam marcescant. 

Sapientia ii. 8. 

Let us crown ourselves with Rosebuds 
before they be withered. 

Wisdom ii. 8. 

\ 



fio^ Hojlarunu 



coi *^ fvrd poSav Iv *lfptxf. 

£0#IA ££IPAX xziv. 14. 

Quasi palma exaltata sum in Cades, et 
quasi plantatio Rosae in lericho. 

Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 16. 

I was exalted like a jialm-tree about the 
bankes, and as a Rose plant in Jericho. 

Ecciesiasticus xxIy, 16. (Ed. 1583.) 



Ei<raKav(rarE /lov vtoi offioc, Koi pkeurr^oart 
itg poBov fvofuwov hri pevftaroc aypov, 

£0#IA ZEIPAX xxxix. 13. 

Obaudite me, divini fructus, et quasi Rosa 
plantata super rivos aquarum fructificate. 

Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 13. 

Hearken unto me, ye holy children, and bud 
forth as a Rose growing by the brook of the 
field. 

Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 13. 




'Poiov a ^(flVTOV avScf. 






'H Snrfw nm ^6tmi Ipf, tat art^avoi ttiiri Aii 



Sappho loves the Rose, and crowns it ever 
with some praise, comparing the beautiful 
amongit the viigins with it. 

Pkilosiratus, EpisL 



Hyum Encomia, Etc. 

ni>XU liiv aiiinrta /ioXa rorip- 
fHwrov Tori li^pov Svairt, 



rHixf iSoj^atam. 



Kai poSivovg tm^cLvovQy i- 
iiiv Ti Kopuividac ovXaQ, 

Stesicharus, fragm. xlvi. 

Palinodia (Bergk). 

Then they cast many Cydonian apples on 
the chariot seat of the King; and many 
myrtle leaves ; garlands also of Roses and 
crisp (close-plaited) wreaths of violets. 

[He seems to be describing the marrieige of Helen and 
Mettelaus.'\ 

Many a golden quince was there, 

Piled upon the regal chair ; 

Many a verdant myrtle bough ; 

Many a Rose-crown featly wreathed 

With purple violets that grow 

Where the breath of Spring has breathed. 

Translation, by an old author. 



OvTTorc SovXeiri jcf^oXi) tvOeXa irs^vicev, 

aXX' met (rJCoXt>)| Kovxsva Xo^bv Ixcu 

Ovre yap U ffKiKXijg poSa pmrai, ov9' vaKiv9og^ 

Obdk ttot' I* SovXtjs reKVov iXevOeptov, 

Theognis, Gnomae 535. 



niix§ iSoi^atam^ 



Never is head of a slave right forward straight 

as an arrow, 
Crooked and slanting aside, curveth the nape 

of his neck. 
Never from root of squill, groweth Rose or 

the bells of the hyacinth, 
Never from bondmaid is bom, freedom and 

liberty's child. 

X 

Ton fiaSXfTcu^ ror^ W dfipporav x^ov (al, x^p^fov) 

iparai 
iiiiv ^Spaif p68a r£ Kofiaiai filywrai, .... 

Pindar y fragm. 

(Heyne, Vol. II.) 

Then, then, abroad are sprent 

Over the Immortal land 

The dear tufts of the dainty violet, 

Then with the hair are Roses blent, . . . 
• * # # # 

\ 

'P<J^ d^VijKyyrj Kpiv€<nv apytwoiQ Ofiov 

ChcBremon^ fragm. (Thyestes.) 

Keenly bright Roses with silvery lilies. 



8 rUn^ ma^wcnm 



Kofiaiotv utpdv orefifiaT tvav9rj poda 
tlxoVf rtOip^tifi iapog eKirpeTrktTTaTov, 

ChcBretnon^ fragm. 

On their hair the Hours' crowns, full flowering 
Roses had they, the most beautiful nursling 
of spring. 



\ 



•\ S^atraXa^v ttivovtiq di^i^vrov Sp6cov *Uovg 
XiifUiivtg yt\6ia<TiVf avoiyofuvoio pSdoio, 

Mekager, 

(Anthol. IX. 363.) 

Now laugh the meadows, bright with opening 

Rose, 
As dawn's soft dew they quaff, kind to each 

plant that grows. 



vapKioiJOQy Q&KKjti ^ oipem^ira Kplva, 
il^Ti ^ 17 <pCKkpcurroQf kv avQiotv &pifiov dvOos 
Zttvo^fXa HnOovQ TfH rs^Xc podov^ 



tin§ iSoi^anim. 



XiifjLMVEg, ri fiarcua Kofuug ivi <paiiffd ycXarc j 
a ydp ircuQ Kpiatruv acwifotav ari^v^v. 

Meleager. 

(Anthol. V. Erotica, 144.) 

White violet blooms, Narcissus loving showers 
Blooms bright, and lilies wandering o'er the 

fells: 
And she, my love, ripe flower amid the flowers. 
Beams in full bloom, Persuasion's darling 

Rose. 
Why laugh ye, meadows, gay with idle shows ? 
Your sweetest coronals the maid excels. 

Translation by £. L. L. 



\ 



Etdc potov ytvofiriv vvoirop^vpov, bippa ya x^P^^^ 
apffafuvri x^^ trrijjBtai xtovlocf. 

(Anthol. V. Erotica, 84.) 

O were I only a Rose 
By thy hand caressed. 
My red leaves laid in repose 
On the snow of thy breast. 

Translation by A. J. Butler. 



\ 



lo rs.n§ iSai^arum^ 

*P6dov & ^sptffTov avOog 
*P6Sa Kai 0€oX<n repTrvd. 

Rose, oh best of flowers, 

Roses, delightful even to the Gods. 

Anacreontea, 




TO THE ROSE. 

HE Spring comes garland bearing, 
And wreath and blossom wearing ; 
And we will aye be singing 
The Roses, she is bringing. 
Come ! Comrades ! songs are ringing 
To Summer's Rose ! Sweet Summer's Rose. 

Like breath from heaven's own portals 
Come Roses bright to mortals ; 
The Graces sound their praises : 
The Loves in flow'ry mazes, 
Each one, his voice upraises, 
To sing with joy Cith^ra's toy. 

Plant, pleasing to the Muses, 
With love all song infuses ; 
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The fragrance from its treasure 
It pours with equal measure 
On him, whose touch is pleasure, 
Or him who strays in thorny ways. 

The wise delight and revel 
In Roses' bright apparel ; 
When purple wine is flowing, 
When banquets loud are growing, 
The Rose from colours glowing. 
Gives crimson leaves for wine-god's wreaths. 

The Dawn is Rosy fingered ; 
O'er nymphs have Rose tints lingered ; 
Love's colour, blooms yet clearer, 
On Rosy-hued Cith^ra ! 
What theme, to poets dearer, 
Than soft Rose light on Goddess bright. 

This flower takes off diseases. 
In sickness gently pleases ; 
Its old age cannot sever 
The scent it loses never ; 
And dead, we keep for ever 
The perfumed air of Roses fair. 
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Come ! hear ! its birth rm telling : 
When Pontus, from his dwelling 
Brought forth Cith^ra tender ; 
The blue seas did surrender 
Love's Queen, who rose in splendour, 
From laughing foam with Gods to roam. 

When Zeus his Goddess shewing. 
Who, from his brain was growing ; 
No longer he retained her, 
But Queen of War ! proclaimed her ; 

^ Athene ! Great ! he named her ; 

And forth she came, War-Queen to reign. 

Then Earth her bloom unfolded, 
And sprays of blossom moulded ; 
Her glowing Roses forming 
With colours from the morning. 
Made flowers for Gods adorning — 
Thus Earth did bear the Rose Gods wear. 

Anacreontea, 

Translation by Mrs. Herbert Hills, 1884. 
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EIS 'POAON. 

Tb podov TO Tiiv *'Epvrw 
'AvoftiXiiifuv Aiovvtrif' 
Tb podov rb KoKKiiltvXkov 
Kport^ounv apftSffavrtg 
Uwiafuv aPpA ytk&vT€s, 

*F6doVf & ^epurrov dvOo^, 
*P6^ov, AapoQ fukrifia' 
*F6Sa Koi BtoXfft repwd' 
*F6Sa ircuQ 6 rrjc KvOripffg 

Xapirtooi avyxopivutv 

Srcif/ov odv fUf cat Xvpil^iMiv 
ITopd <roiCf Aiowtrfj ariKoXg 
Mcrd KovpfiQ PaOvKoXvov, 
*Fodivoun avKpavitTKoiQ 
TliirvKcurftkvog xopivatjj, 

Anacreontea. 

Let wine and Roses mingled be — 
Love's flower with Dionysus see ! 
The Rose with petals bright and fair 
Weave we around our brow and hair ; 
Then, drinking to the full, well bear 
Flagons, while laughter fills the air. 
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Oh, Rose ! thou bravest of the flowers — 
The love of spring — in spring-time hours 
The gods thou^fillest with delight ; 
And Eros wreathes him Roses bright ; 
On his soft curls they gently light, 
When Graces to the dance invite. 

Come ! crown me then ! the lyre Pll play 
ajr Dionysus at Ihy shrine to-day, 
Dancing around with maidens fair, 
Garlands of Roses, sweet and rare. 
Entwined about me I will wear 
Purple Roses everywhere. 

Translation by Mrs. Herbert Hills. 1884. 



lOYAIANOY AirrnTiOY. 

2r€0oc ttXIicwv ttoO*, (vpov 
*Ev roTc podois 'EptoTa*' 
Kai Tojv TTTtpwv tcaTaffxtoVf 
'EpdiTTta^ ciff Tbv dlvov, 
Aafiutv S^ iwivov ctifroV 
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Kai vvv ctTW ficXiSv fiov 
UripoXm yapyaXi^eu 

By Julian, Prefect of Egypt, 

Anacreontea. VI. Centtiry a.d. 
From Greek Antholog>'. 

As a rosy wreath I bound, 
'Mongst the Roses Love I found ; 
Swift I seiz'd his pinions fast, 
And in wine the wanton cast ; 
Taking then the laughing cup, 
Swift I drank the wanton up. 
Now with ever-tickling wings 
Up and down my breast he springs. 

Translation by Addison. 





UM Rosam videratjtuminciperever 
arbitrabatur. 

Cicero, Verr. v. lo. 
"When he had seen the Rose, he judged 
that Spring was beginning." 

ERE atque argento stemunt iter 



Largificft stipe ditantes, ningunt- 
queRosarum 
Flonbos, umbrantes matrem comitumque 
catervam. 

Lttcretius. 
Pt Renm Nituii, ii. ftjft) 

They strew the whole course of the road 
with brass and silver, enriching her (Cybele) 
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with generous ofTerings, and snow down Rose- 
flowers upon her, obscuring as with a cloud of 
Roses, the mother and her troop of com- 
panions. 



RIMUS vere Rosam atque auc- 
tumno carpere poma. 

Virgily Georgics, Bk. IV. 134. 



To quit his care, he gathered, first of all. 
In spring the Roses, apples in the fall. 

Translation by Dryden. 





TQUE equidem, extremo ni jam 

sub fine laborum 
Vela traham, et terris festinem 
advertere proram ; 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
Omaret, canerem, biferique Rosaria Paesti. 
Virgil^ Georgics, Bk. IV. 116. 

Now, did I not so near my labours end. 
Strike sail, and hastening to the harbour tend, 
My song of flowery gardens might extend 
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To teach the v^etable arts, to sing 

The Paestan Roses, and their double spring. 

Translation by Dryden. 

ENTA salix quantum pallenti cedit 

olivae, 
Puniceis humilis quantum saliunca 
rosetis, 
Judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 

Virgil f Eel. V. 16. 

Such as the shrub to the tall olive shows, 
Or the pale sallow to the blushing Rose ; 
Such is his voice, if I can judge aright. 
Compared to thine, in sweetness and in height. 

Translation by Dryden. 

\ 

UIS multa gracilis te puer in Rosa 

Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus, 

Grato, PyiTha, sub antro ? 

Ctu flavam religas comam, 

Simplex munditiis ? 

Horace^ Odes, Bk. I. 5. 

What slender youth bedewed with liquid odours 
Courts thee on Roses in some pleasant cave. 
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Fyrrha ? for whom bindest thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plam in thy neatness ? 

Translation by Milton. 



£ RSI COS odi, puer, apparatus, 
Displicent nexae philyra coronae ; 
Mitte sectari, Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 
Horace, Odes, Bk. I. 38. 



Boy, I detest the pomp of Persic fashions. 
Coronals wreathed with linden rind displease 

me; 
Cease to explore each nook for some belated 

Rose of the autunm. 

Translation by Lord Lyttcm. 



UC vina, et ung^enta, et nimium 

breves 
Flores amoenae ferre jube Rosae, 
Dum res et aetas et Sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 

Horace, Odes, Bk. II. 3. 




Thither, lo, bid than bring thee the wine and 

the perfumes, 
And the blooms of the pleasant Rose dying 

too swiftly ; 
While thy fortune, and youth, and the woof 

of the Three Fatal Sisters allow. 

Txansladon by Lord Lytton. 



UNC et qui color est pimiceae flore 
prior Rosse. 

Horace, Odes, Bk. IV. lo. 

That colour which now surpasses the 
blossom of the damask Rose. 





EMPORA sutilibus cinguntur tota 

coronis ; 

£t latet injecta splendida mensa 

Rosa. 

Ovuf, Fasti, Bk. V. 335. 

Brows are embroidered with spruce garlands 

seVd, 
And tables cover'd with fresh Roses strewed. 

Translation by Gower. 
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NNUIT, et motis flores cecidere 

capillis, 
Accidere in mensas ut Rosa missa 



solet. 



Ovid^ Fasti, Bk. V. 360. 



She nodded her assent ; and as she shook 
her hair the flowers fell, just as the Rose when 
dropped is wont to fall on the festive board. 




ARA juvant : primis sic major 
gratia pomis, 
Hibemae pretium sic meruere 



rosae. 



Martial, Bk. IV. Ep. 29. 



Scarce things take most, first fruits please 

those are nice, 
Roses in winter bear the highest price. 

Translation by Charlrs Cotton. 

X630-Z687. 
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AD CAESAREM, DE ROSIS HIBERNIS. 

[jT nova dona tibi, Caesar, Nilotica 
tellus 
miserat hibernas ambitiosa rosas, 
Navita derisit Pharios Memphiticus hortos, 

urbis ut intravit limina prima tuae. 
Tantus veris honos et odorae gratia Florae, 

tantaque Paestani gloria ruris erat. 
Sic quacumque vagus g^essumque oculosque 
ferebat, 
tonsilibus sertis omne rubebat iter. 
At tu Romanae jussus jam cedere brumae, 
mitte tuas messes, accipe, Nile, rosas. 

Martial, Bk. VI. Ep. 80. 

TO CAESAR, CONCERNING WINTER ROSES. 

The land of Nile in her conceit had sent 
thee, Caesar, winter Roses as a rare offering. 
But the sailor from Memphis, when entering 
the outskirts of Rome, thought scorn of Egyp- 
tian gardens, such was the vernal beauty, 
and fragrant Flora's g^ace, and the glory of 
our Faestan country ; so sweetly did all the 



H 
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road blush with woven garlands, whereon, as 
he wandered, he turned step and eye. Bid 
Egypt henceforward to yield the palm to the 
Roman winter ; send us, O Nile, My grain, 
and take c$(r Roses. 






, FELIX Rosa, moUibusque sertis 
Nostri cinge comas ApoUinaris : 
Quas tu nectere Candidas, sed olim. 
Sic te semper amet Venus, memento. 

Martial, Bk. VII. Ep. 89. 

Go, happy Rose, and wreathe with a deli- 
cate chaplet the tresses of our ApoUinaris 
which also mind to do when they are white, 
though far off be that time : so may Venus 
ever love thee. 




IBER, amicorum dulcissima cura 

tuorum, 
Liber, in aetema vivere 6igne 



Rosa 



Martial, Bk. VII L Ep. 77. 



Liber, the sweetest care of thy friends : 
Liber, worthy to live amid ever blooming 
Roses. 




AD PLINIUM. 

ERAS tutior ibis ad lucemas. 
Haechoraest tua,cum furit Lyaeus, 
Cum regnat Rosa, cum madent 
capilli : 
Tunc me vel rigidi legant Catones. 

Martial, Bk. X. Ep. 19. 

(He sends his book to Pliny.) 



You will go with the best chance at the 
time when evening lamps are lit : this hour 
is yours when Bacchus rages, when the Rose 
holds its sway, when the hair is moist with 
perfumes. Then would even rigid Catos 
read me. 



a6 
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LAUSAE cui folium Rosae corona 
est. 

Martial J Bk. XL Ep. i8. 

For which a folded Roseleaf might serve 
as a canopy. 

From an epigram describing a tiny garden on his window-sill. 

AD POLLAM. 

NTACTAS quare mittismihi, Polla, 
coronas ? 
A te vexatas malo tenere Rosas. 
Martial, Bk. XI. Ep. 89. 

Why do you send me, PoUa, chaplets that 
are quite fresh ? I would rather have Roses 
that have been handled by you. 





ON vivimt contra naturam, qui 
hieme concupisctmt Rosam ? 

Seneca^ Epist. CXXII. 8. 

Do they not live contrary to nature who 
desire the Rose in winter ? 
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£ juvat et multo mentem vincire 

Lyaeo 
£t caput in vema semper habere 
Rosa. 
Propertius^ Bk. III. Eleg. 5. 

It delights my senses to steep them in wine, 
and to wreathe my temples with the Rose of 
Spring. 

\ 

£ sine, ve misero mihi lilia nigra 

videntur, 
Pallentesque Rosae, nee dulce 
rubens hyacinthus : 
At tu si venias, et Candida lilia fient, 
Purpureaeque Rosae, turn dulce rubens hya- 
cinthus. Nemesianus, Ed. 2. 

Without thee, Love, the lillies black do 

seeme, 
The Roses pale, and hyacinths I deeme 
Not lovely red. But if thou com'st to me, 
Lillies are white, red Rose and jacinths be. 

Tniiwlarion. From John Gexarde's HerbalL 2636 . 
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ANGUINEO ^endore Rosas, vac- 
cinia nigro 
Induity et dald violas ferrugine 
pingit 

ClaudtoH, Proserpina^ Bk. II. 92. 

He trimmes the Rose with bloudy bright, 
And decks the violet mth a sweet 
Dark iron colour, which it takes. 

Translation I From John G«nrde's Hetball. 1636. 





ST Rosa flos Veneris ; quo dulcia 

furta laterent, 
Harpocrati matris dona dicavit 
Amor. 
Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis 
Conviva ut sub ei dicta tacenda sciat 

(From *' Anthologia Veterum Latinonim Epigrammatum 
et Poanatum" of Peter Bormann the younger.) 

The Rose is the flower of Venus : in order 
that her sweet thefts might be concealed 



Love dedicated to Harpocrates this gift of 
his mother. Hence the host hangs over his 
friendly table a Rose, that the guests under- 
neath it may know how to keep silence as to 
what is said. 

(The origin of the expres^on " Under the Rose.") 





ALVETE flores Martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine 
Christi insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes Rosas. 

Prudentius, 

(a.d. 400.) 



Hail ! Martyr-flowers bright 

Just opening to the light ; 

So nursling Roses doth the whirlwind bane, 

And foe of Christ your joy hath slain. 




YRTUS temperantiae 
Rosa patientise 
Nardus odorifera. 

De Beata Virgiiie, 

XIII. Century. 
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DE SPINEA CORONA. 

VIB Kosff 0ptni0 pttncts, 
2lbe spina Kosoe innttsi, 
Jbptnas poettoe, non peccatt 
9orta0 Jlesu bolens patu 

Hymn, XV, Century, 




fk^il, ttjont, set on t|e ICose 1 
Jesu, Ctou iDilt bear tbe thorns of 
Vnntstment not of sin. 
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\y O Caedlia, 
Tota speciosa, 
CandenSy ut si lilia 
Sint juncta cam Rosa ; 
Contemnis sublimia 
£t imperiosa, 
Eligis humilia, 
Magis gratiosa. 

Hymn^ XV. Century. 



Hail, Cecilia, 
Perfect in thy beauty, 
Dazzling as the lilies 
United with the Rose. 
Regarding not the high estate, 
Nor this world's pomp and power, 
Thou lovest rather lowliness, 
And grace, God's choicest dower. 

Translated by W. B. B. 
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VE, salve, gaude, vale 
Maria, non vemale 
Sed de Rosis spiritale 
Tibi plecto nunc crinale 
De Rosarum flosculis." 

St Bernard. 

(Showing how a garland of beads came to be 
called a Rosary.) 

Welcome, rejoice, be ever blest. 
O Mary ! Hail : to thee I twine 
My chaplet of wreathed Rosebuds ; 
Not Roses, earth's best grace in spring, 
But spiritual gifts of Heaven. 



D 
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Abu'l Far&j of Dmitascus. 

ptL Cenlnry.) 

A shower of precious pearl distils 
From eyes like drooping daffodils 
On Uooming cheek of maiden &ir, 
And waters all the Roses there : 
Her fingers that, with henna dight, 
Seem purple grapes in duster bright. 
Are pressed between a double tow 
Of teeth that vie with crystal snow. 
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From the " Rubaiyat" of Omar 
Kayyam. 

VI. 

And David's lips are lockt ; but in divine 
High-piping Pehlevi, with Wine ! Wine ? 

Wine! 
" Red Wine ! " the Nightingale cries to the 

Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 

IX. 

Each mom a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of yesterday ? 
And this first summer month that brings the 

Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikob^d away. 

XIV. 

Look to the blowing Rose about us — " Lo, 
Laughing*' she says " unto the World I blow ; 
At once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw." 

XIX. 

I sometimes think that never blows so red. 
The Rose, as where some buried Caesar bled ; 
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That every Hyacinth the Garden wears, 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely Head. 

xciv. 
Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 
I swore — ^but was I sober when I swore ? 
And then and then, came Spring, and Rose- 
in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence a-pieces tore. 

xcvi. 
Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the 

Rose I 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should 

close ! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah whence, and whither flown again, who 
knows. 

Translated from Omar Kayyam, 

Died before 1x25. 

\ 

OSE-LEAVES the paper on which 

Saadi wrote. 
His ink red wine from a gold 
beaker's throat. 
Mixed with a lover's tears, distilled from eyes 
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Which a first love illumined like sound. 
* # * * * 

The thorn of parting red and keen, though it 

be hidden grows. 
Beneath the inner heart of hearts of every 

summer Rose. 

From the Persian, 

\ 

A devout personage had bowed his head 
on the breast of contemplation, and was im- 
mersed in the ocean of the divine presence. 
When he came back to himself from that 
state, one of his companions sportively asked 
him — " From that flower-garden where thou 
wast, what miraculous gift hast thou brought 
for us ? '* He replied, " I intended to fill my 
lap as soon as I should reach the Rose-trees, 
and bring presents for my companions. 
When I arrived there the fragrance of the 
Roses so intoxicated me that the skirt of my 
robe slipped from my hands." 

^^Gulistdn;^ or the Rose-Garden of S&di. 

Translation by £. Eastwick. 
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N the Introduction to the Gultstdn 
or Garden of Roses, Saadisays that 
he had made his mind up to retire 
from the world and adopt the life of a recluse, 
when an old friend came and besought his 
company. His friend induced him to go 
forth for recreation. — 

"It was the season of Spring, when the 
asperity of winter was softened, and the time 
of the unfolding of the Rose had come. 

// was the first of April, the month of 
spring flowers. From the pulpits of the 
tender boughs the nightingales were singing, 
and the rosy branches were gemmed with dew 
pearls like drops of moisture on the flushing 
cheek of angry beauty. 

At night it happened, that I was belated 
with my friend in a flower-garden. The 
place was delightful, and the heart-entrancing 
trees were interlaced. The ground seemed 
sprinkled over with sparklets of enamel, and 
the necklace of the Pleiades hung from the 
vines that grew there. 
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A garden, the murmuring water of its 
rivulets flowing ; the trees in order j the birds 
of song upon the branches; tulips of all hues 
in the borders; fruits of rare variety upon the 
or chard boughs; the breeze beneath the branches 
spread the many-coloured carpet of the flowers. 

In the morning, when the desire to return 
exceeded the wish of remaining, I saw that 
he had gathered a lapful of Roses and sweet 
herbs and hyacinths and basil, and was setting 
forward for the town. I said : ** To the Rose 
of the garden there is, you know, no perma- 
nency, nor faith in the flower time of Roses ; 
also have the sages said, whatever lasts not 
is not worthy of heart-attachment.'' He said : 
" What is then the remedy? " I replied : " For 
the delectation of beholders and the solace of 
the attentive, I can compose a book, the Rose-' 
Garden^ upon whose leaves the usurping hand 
of the autiunnal blast shall have no power, 
nor shall the revolution of the seasons change 
the pleasure of its spring into the ruin of the 
waning year. 

Of what benefit to you will be a bowl of 



Roses f From my Garden of Roses take rather 
but one leaf. The Rose may last at most five 
days or six. But my Rose Garden will bloom 
for ever. 

When I had uttered these words, he flung 
the Roses from his lap, and took hold of the 
skirt of my robe, saying : " When the gene- 
rous promise, they perform." It happened in 
the next few days that two parts were noted 
down, on pleasant society and the rules of 
conversation, in a style that may be helpful 
to speakers and augment the eloquence of 
letter-writers. In short, the Roses of the 
flower garden were not wholly out of bloom, 
when the book of the Rose-Garden was 

completed.'' 

fohn Addington Symonds, 

Written out for the Hon. E. V. Boyle, at her request, from 
the sevoral Traoslatioos of Dumoulin, Eastwick and 
Defremery. 



SAW some handfuls of the Rose 

in bloom, 
With bands of grass suspended 

from a dome. 
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I said, "What means this worthless grass, 

that it 
Should in the Roses' fairy circle sit ? " 
Then wept the grass and said, " Be still ! and 

know 
The kind their old associates ne'er forego. 
Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true ! 
But in the garden of the Lord I grew." 

SMi. 

(Died X291.) 
(From the " GulistSn ; " or Rose-CJardcn.) 




F innate worth is in thee bom, 

Thy origin deserves not scorn, 

The Rose aye blossoms on the 

thorn ; 
* * * # * 

SddL 



OUNG men are gay and fair to see. 
But wanting in fidelity. 
Who can the bulbul true suppose. 
That singing, flits from Rose to Rose ? 

Sddi. 
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LEASANT were the gains of ocean, 
were there of waves no fear ; 
Pleasant with the Rose to dwell, 
were the thorn not hidden 
there ; 
• • * • 

Sddi. 




OR the Rose garden is no place of 
grief. 

SddL 




LINES WRITTEN IN A COPY OF "THE 
GULISTAN " BY MRS. HERBERT HILLS 



3rtr 



|HEN Omar died, the Rose did weep 
Its petals on his tomb ; 
He would be laid, where North 
winds keep 
The Rose in freshest bloom. — 
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When Sadi came, the child of song, 

Each Rose flushed rosy red. 
He sang their beauty all day long ; 

With Roses crowned his head ! 

They shed no tear when Sadi died, 

Aloft their scent they flung ! 
" What matters Time or Death ?'* they cried, 

" Of us has Sadi sung ! " 

Anna Hills, 
Z884. 




EE how the Roses bum ! 
Bring wine to quench the fire ! 
Alas ! the flames come up with us, — 
We perish with desire. 

(From the Persian of Hafiz. Died 1389.} 




WAS morning, and I took my way 
Among the garden's scented 
bowers, 

Where bulbuls trilled their love-lorn lay 
To serenade the maiden flowers. 

• • * * • 



The Damask Rose in beauty gleams, 
Its face all bathed in ruddy light, 
And glows like some bright star that beams 
From out the sombre veil of night. 

The very bulbul, as the glow 

Of youth and passion filled his breast 

Forgot in song his former woe 

With pride that conquers love's unrest. 

Translated by Ed, Hen, Palmer, 

(From the Persian of Haiiz.) 




HE is a garden fair, where I 
Need fear no guardian's prying eye, 
Where, though in beauty blooms 
the Rose, 
Narcissuses their eyelids close. 
Translated by Ed. Hen. Palmer, 

(From the Persian of Hafiz.) 
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LAMENTATION OF A BISHOP, 

Who had planted a vineyard, and before it gave fruit his 

last day came. 

Every morning and at dawn, 

The nightingale sitting in my vineyard 
Sang sweetly to this my Rose : 
Rise and come from this vineyard. 
* * # • * 

\\tuimpn t-jiwmuttattg J^pnjntu 9 ■- 
^\Ji'n. ^tP ^ntn mmJrn ahunnjntu* 

I have planted Roses in this vineyard 
There are red and white Roses : 
I have not yet smelt their fragrance : 
They say : Come forth from this vineyard. 

(Armenian Popular Songs— Venice, 1867.) 



LAMENT OF A MOTHER 
On a son who died in infancy. 

I gaze and weep, mother of my boy, 
I say alas I and woe is me wretched ! 
What will become of wretched me 
I have seen my golden son dead ! 

They seized that fragrant Rose 
Of my breast, and my soul fainted away : 
They let my beautiful golden dove 
Fly away, and my heart was wounded. 

(Armenian Popular Songs— Venice, 1867.) 




|l3€UR|OR tf elsilenciodelaselvaumbros;), 
mBm PoTt(1aesquivida.dya.partamiento 

Pot tf la vcrde hierba el fresco viento, 
£1 Uanco lirio y ccj(>rada Rosa 
Y dulce primavem deseaba. 

Garcilaso de la Vega. 

XVI, Cenlury. 

When the forest's sileiit gloom 

Oosed <^er me like a lomb ; 

Or sank the dreary night 

On lonely mountain^height ; 

The thought of thtt shed round me calm 

deUght 1 

When to the deep ftd Rose 
White Iris did disc'ose 
Her beauty ; and the breeze 
S^hed gently midst the trees— 
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Or gleamed the hill-side £air 

Than emerald more rare. 

When spring her sweetness shows ; 

Only the thought of thee gave beauty there. 




ST ABA figurada la hermosa 

Euridice, en el bianco pi^ mordida 

De la pequena sierpe ponzonosa, 

Entre la hierba y flores escondida ; 

Descolorida estaba como Rosa 

Que ha sido fuera de sazon cogida, 

Y el animo, los ojos ya volviendo, 

De la hermosa came despidiendo. 

Lope de Vega, 
1562—1635. 

These lines occur In the description of a piece of tapestry. 

And Eurydice was there, woven with texture 

wondrous, 
Fair form ! But at her feet piercing with 

poison slumbrous, 
Ah woe ! that tiny asp lurks 'neath the grass 

and flowers : 
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And she, like some flecked Rose, that droops 

on autumn bowers 
Fades, as life fleets, and death's sad shadows 

roll 
O'er heaven-blue eye, token of heavenly soul. 

Translation. 

MADRIGAL. 

BA cogiendo fiores 
Y g^ardando en la falda, 
Mi ninfa, para hacer una guirnalda; 

Mas primero las toca 

A los Rosados labios de su boca, 

Y les da de su aliento los olores ; 

Y estaba, por su bien, entre una Rosa 
Una abeja escondida 
Su dolce humor hurtando^ 

Y como en la hermosa 
Flor de los labios se halld, atrevida 
La pic6, sacd miel, fudse volando. 

By Luis Martin. 

XVI. Century. 

Flowers to weave her wreaths 
Went forth my nymph to gather ; 
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Safe in her bosom folded the blossoms lay 

there. 
O'er them a moment bending 
Her rosy lips, intending 
To give them sweetness with the breath she 

breathes. 
But stay ! within a Rose 
A bee for honey prying 
Seeking that sweet treasure 
Deep in the flower goes — 
He felt the soft lip's pressure, 
And in this new flower lying, 
Pierced the lip of Rose, 
Stole honey and away is flying. 

Translation. 

A Rosa de Cupido 
Juntemos d Lieo, 
y della laureados, 

Bebamos y juguemos. 

La Rosa que d las flores 

Es suave ornamento, 

y del verano alegre 

£1 cuidado primero ; 
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La Rosa que d los D loses 
Es deleyte, y por esto, 
De Rosas coronado 
Danzas sigue el de Venus. 
Haz pues, 6 Padre Baco, 
Que de Rosas compuesto, 
y de lira adomado 
Me reciba tu templo. 
Suave dar^ olores, 
Suave dir^ versos 
y juntos yo y mi dama 
Suaves bailaremos. 

Estevan Manuel de Villegas. 
1596 — 1669. 

(Spanish rendering of Anacreon.) 





OS A fresca, Rosa fresca, 
Por vos se puede decir, 
Que naciste con mas gracia 

Que nadie pudo escrebir : 

Porque vos sola nacistes 

Para quitar el vevir. 
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i Ay de mi desventurado 
Que nascf para sufrir ! 
Yo me vf en tiempo, Senora, 
Que OS pudiera bien servir, 
Y agora que os serviria, 
Veo mi triste knorir. 

From " Romances de Cardona^^ 

XVI. Century. 




A LA ROSA. 

URA, encendida Rosa, 
Emula de la llama. 
Que sale con el dia, 

I Como naces tan llena de alegria, 

Si sabes que la edad, que te da el Cielo, 

Es apenas un breve y veloz vuelo ? 

Y no valdrin las puntas de tu rama, 

Ni tu pdrpura hermosa, 

A detener un punto 

La execucion del hado presiurosa. 

£1 mismo cerco alado, 

Que estoy viendo riente. 
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Ya temo amortiguado. 

Presto despojo de la llama ardiente. 

Para las hojas de tu crespo seno 

Te di<S amor de sus alas blandas plumas ; 

Y oro de su cabello di6 d tu frente. 
\ O fiel imagen suya per^rina ! 
Bandte en su color, sangre divina, 
De la deidad que dieron las espumas. 
I Y esto, purpurea flor, esto no pudo 
Hacer menos violento el rayo agudo ? 
Rdbate en una hora, 

R6bate licencioso su ardimiento 

£1 color y el aliento : 

Tiendes aun no las alas abrasadas, 

Y ya vuelan al suelo desmayadas : 
Tan cerca, tan unida 

Estd al morir tu vida, 

Que dudo s( en sus Idgrimas la aurora 

Mustia tu nacimiento 6 muerte llora. 

Francisco de Rioja, 
1600 — 1658. 

Pure fiery Rose, 

Rival of the flame. 

Thou that goest forth with the day 
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How art thou bom so full of joy? 

If thou knowest that the age which the heaven 

gives thee 
Is but short and swift — flown through space, 
And neither the shoots of thy branch 
Nor thy purple loveliness 
Can avail to stay the hurrying 
Execution of fate for a moment. 
The selfsame winged circlet, 
Which wreathed in smiles I now behold. 
May be, I fear, already in Death's grasp — 
The sudden spoil of the burning flame. 
For thy bosom's clustering petals 
Love from his wings soft plumes has granted 
And for thy forehead from his own locks gold. 
O faithful image his work of wonder I 
Bathe thyself in his colour, blood divine 
Of the deity given forth by the foam. 
And this, O crimson flower, is not this able 
To check the on-rush of the darting ray ? 
In one hour's space it despoils thee — 
Its wanton burning — it robs thee 
Of thy colour, of thy breath of life, 
Scarcely canst thou stretch out thy petals, 
Ere they to the earth in fear tetum. 
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Thy life indeed to thy death is near. 
What wonder then if with her tears 
Thy birth and thy death bewails 
The sorrowing mom. 




STAS purpureas Rosas, que d la 

aurora 
Se le cayeron hoy del bianco seno, 
Y un vaso de pintadas flores Ueno, 
; Oh dulces auras ! os ofrezco agora. 
Si defendeis de mi divina Flora 
Con vuestras alas el color moreno, 
Del Sol, que ardiente y de piedad ajeno, 
Su rostro ofende porque el campo dora. 
i Oh hijas de la tierra peregrinas ! 
Mirad si tiene mayo en sus guimaldas 
Mas frescas Rosas, mas bizarras flores. 

Llorando les did et alba perlas finas, 
£1 sol colores, mi aficion la falda 
De mi hermosa Flora, y ella olores. 

Pedro de Espinosa, 

XVII. Centur>'. 




; r affetto, che dimostri 
Meco parlando, e la buona, sem- 

Ch' io veggio, c noto in tutti gli ardor voslri, 
Cos) m* ha dilatata mia fidanza, 

Come 1 Sol fa la rosa, quando aperta 
Tanta divien, quant' ell' ha di possanza. 
Dante Alligkieri. 

{II Pandlu, Cuto XXII. 51-57.) 

And I to him ; " The love thou dost display 

In speakii^ with me ... . 

So has expanded me my confidence, 

As does the Rose the sun, when opened forth 

It is as much as to it is allowed." 

RcDdcnd isto English by F. Pollock. 
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I soprastando al lume intomo in- 

tomo 

Vidi specchiarsi in piu di mille 

soglie, 

Quanto di noi lassu fatto ha ritomo. 

£ se V infimo grado in se raccoglie 

SI grande lume : quant' h la larghezza 

Di questa Rosa neir estreme foglie ? 

La vista mia nell' ampio e nell' altezza 

Non si smarriva, ma tutto prendeva 

II quanto e 1 quale di quell' allegrezza. 

* * * * 

Nel giallo della Rosa sempitema, 

Che si dilata, rigrada, e ridole 

Odor di lode al Sol, che sempre veraa, 

Qual' h colui, che tace e dicer vuole, 

Mi trasse Beatrice, 

Da/Ue, 

(II Paradiso, Canto XXX. z 12-128.) 

So ranged above the Light on every side 
Thousands of thrones themselves I saw 

regard, 
Numerous as they who have returned from 

earth. 



And if the last grade in itself collects 

So great a light, what must be the expanse 

Of this Rose to the farthest of its leaves ? 

My vision by the breadth or by the height 

Was not bedazzled, but embraced the whole — 

The mode and vastness of that blessedness. 
***** 

Into the yellow of the eternal Rose, 

Which blows, and spreads in tiers, and 

renders up 

Odours of praise to the aye vernal Sun, 

Like one in silence, but in wish to speak, 

Beatrice led me, 

Rendered into English by F. Pollock. 1857, 




N forma dunque di Candida Rosa 
Mi si mostrava la milizia santa, 
Che nel suo sangue Cristo fece 
sposa. Dante, 

(II Paiadiso, Canto XXXI. 1-3.) 



THE HEAVENLY ROSE. 

On this wise then, in form of a white Rose 
Was shown to me the holy armament, 
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Which Christ with his own blood has made 
his spouse. 

Rendered into English by F. Pollock. 1854. 



RESCA Rosa novella, 
Piacente Primavera, 
Per prata e per rivera, 

Gaiamente cantando, 

Vostro Rn presio mando alia verdura. 

Lo vostro presio fino 

In gio' si rinnovelli 

Da grandi e da zitelli, 

Per ciascuno cammino ; 

E cantine gli angelli 

Ciascuno in suo latino 

Da sera e da mattino 

Sulli verdi arbuscelli : 

Tutto lo mondo canti, 

Poich^ lo tempo vene, 

Siccome si convene 

Vostra altezza presiata, 

Che sete angelicata criatura. 

Dante, 

Canzone V. 
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UAND' io veggio dal ciel scender 

TAurora 

Con la fronte di Rose e co' crin 

d'oro, 

Amor m'assale, ond' io mi discoloro, 

£ dico, sospirando : ivi h Laura ora. 

Francesco Petrarca. Sonctto xxill. 

1304— 1374. 




LI occhi sereni, e le stellanti ciglia, 
La bella bocca angelica, di perle 
Plena, e di Rose, e di dole! parole. 
// Petrarca, Sonetto CLXVll. 



DUE ROSE FRESCHE. 

Una personal attempata, avendo due Rose, trovato il 
Petrarca e Laura insieme, gli abbraccib, e dicendo l<m> : 
NoH ved€ un sintil par cfamanti il Sole : a ciascun di ioro 
d<m6 una Rosa. Racconta adunque nel presente Sonetto 
tutta questa azione. 

UE Rose fresche, e colte in paradiso 
L* altr* ier, nascendo il dl primo 
di maggio, 




t 
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Bel dono, e d' un amante antiquo, e sagg^o, 
Tra duo minori egualmente diviso. 

Con SI dolce parlar, e con un riso 
Da far innamorar un' uom selvaggio, 
Di sfavillante ed amoroso raggio 

E Tuno e V altro fe' cangiare il viso. 

Non vede un simil par d'amanti il Sole, 
Dicea ridendo, e sospirando insieme, 
E, stringendo ambedue, volgeasi attomo. 

Cosl partia le Rose e le parole, 
Onde 1 cor lasso ancor s'allegra e teme. 
O felice eloquenza ! o lieto giorno ! 

// Petrarca, Sonetto ccvii. 

An elderly person holding two Roses, having found 
Petrarch and Laura together, embraced them, and saying 
to them, *' The sun looks not upon (another) such pair of 
lovers," gave to each of them a Rose. 

Two Roses, gathered with their dews in 

heaven- 
('Twas almost yesterday, the first of May,) 
Between two lovers, oh rare gift ! were given. 
By one who long and wisely walked Love's 
way. 
With pleasant words and with a smile that even 
Might teach a wild man gracious love — 
a ray 



So soft and brilliant that new colours driven 
Over the cheeks of both I saw straightway — 
" The sun amongst all lovers," thus he said, 
Smiling and sighing, ** views not such a pair; '* 
And then he clasped them both, and turned 

him thence. 
Thus did they both his words and Roses share; 
This filled my harassed heart with joy and 

dread, 
Oh dainty day, oh happiest eloquence ! 

Translation by C. B. Cayley, B.A. 1879. 





ENSIER, in grembo, e vanitate in 
braccio, 
Diletti fuggitivi, e ferma noja, 
Rose di vemo, a mezza state il ghiaccio. 

// Petrarca, 

Del Trionfo d'Amore. Cap. IV. 
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( AL h proprio a veder quell* amorosa 
Fiamma, che nel bel viso 
Si sparge ; ond' ella con soave riso 
Si va di sue bellezze inamorando ! 
Qual' h a veder, qualor vermiglia Rosa 
Scuopra il bel Paradiso 
De le sue foglie, allor che 1 sol diviso 
Da r Oriente, sorge il giomo alzando. 

Ludovico Ariosto, 

»474— X533- 




PARGEASI per k goancia delicata 
Misto c<^r di Rose e di ligustri. 

Ariostv. 




U ALE h il peltro all' argento, il rame 

all' oro, 
Qualcampestrepapavero alia Rosa, 
Qual scialbo salce al sempre verde alloro, 
Pal' ero ogni* altra alia novella sposa. 

Ariosto. 

(Ecloga.) 
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UTTE le cose son Rose e viole 

Ch' io dico 6 ch' io dirb della virtute. 

Fr, Sansovino, 
1521 — 1586. 




|EH mira, (egli cant6) spuntar la 
Rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella, 
Che mezzo aperta ancora e mezzo ascosa, 
Qtianto si mostra men, tanto h piu bella. 
Ecco poi nudo il sen gik baldanzosa 
Dispiega : ecco poi langue, e non par quella ; 
Quella non par, che desiata avanti 
Fu da mille donzelle, e mille amanti. 
Cosl trapassa al trapassar d'un giomo, 
Delia vita mortale il fiore e '1 verde ; 
Nfe perch^ faccia indietro april ritomo, 
Si rinfiora ella mai n^ si rinverde. 
Cogliam la Rosa in sul mattino adomo 
Di questo d) che tosto il seren perde ; 
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Cogliam d'amor la Rosa : amiamo or quando 
Esser si paote riamato amando. 

Torquato Tasso. 
»544— 1595. 

(La Gerusalemme Libeiata, Camto XVT, 14, 15.) 

Mark ye (he sings) in modest maiden guise 
The red Rose peeping from her leafy nest ; 
Half-opening, now, half closed, the jewel lies. 
More bright her beauty seems the more represt 

But lo ; with bosom bared, the vannting flower 
Now droops, now dies, alas ! how changed 

the while. 
From that sweet Rose that wooed, in happier 

hour, 
The young man's homage and the maiden's 

smile. 

Thus, in the passing of a day, the flower. 
The freshness of man's little life is o'er. 
Though April skies return with sun and shower. 
The flower may bloom not, life return no more. 

Cull, then, the Rose, for night is coming ; 

haste, 
While o'er its leaves the matin dew is poor'd. 



Cull, then, the Rose of love while yet thou 

may'st 
Living be loved — adoring be ador'd. 

Translation by Thomas Bayley. 





I. 

pEAUTY was bom with you, fair 
maid: 
The sun and moon inclined to you ; 
On you the snow her whiteness laid, 

The Rose her rich and radiant hue : 

• • * • • 

II. 
Beneath the earth VVL make a way 
To pass the sea and come to you. 
People will think Tm gone away ; 
But dear, I shall be seeing you. 
People will say that I am dead ; 
But well pluck Roses white and red : 
People will think Tm lost for aye ; 
But well pluck Roses you and I. 

Italian Rispettu 

Translated by J. A. Symonds. 
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I. 

OE'S me ; my daily bread is scorn 

and woes : 
What have I done, Heaven is so 
wroth with me ? 
If on the waves I cast the frailest Rose 
It sinks down to the bottom of the sea — 

And lightly swims the lead another throws. 

• • • • • 

Rose in the rain ! 
We part ; I dare not look upon your tears — 
So frail; my Love, so white, they shatter and 
stain. 

II. 
I said, my love is like a basil-flower, 
And none will see it, pallid and minute ; 
For lo ! the Roses hang from every bower, 
The pomegranates bow with scarlet fruit 
" Upon the ledge," you said, " for every hour 
We plant not these, we plant the basil root ; 
The sweet of Roses is too near a sour, 
Too deep their red, with every mood to suit" 

Stomelli e SirambotH. 

Imitated by A. M. F. Robinson. 
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A Rosa h *1 piu bel fiore 
Come la gioventu 
Nasce, fioresce, e muore, 
£ non ritoma piu. 

Ignoto, 

The Rose is the most beautiful flower : like 
youth it buds, and blooms, and fades and 
returns no more. 





FI&CE DE LA DANSE. 

^^^^ EMBLE neige quant elle touche ; 
jIbdS Et la couleur n'y est mise 
W^ft l En peignant, mais elle surpasse 

fraicheur 

De Rpse en Mai. 
Ah ! si dans pen je ne la vois, 
Bient&t je mourr^. 

MS. Vm—XIII. Ceol. 



W'. Cnpido le diad^me 
Est de Roses un cordelet, 
Qac Veniis cueillit eUe-minie 
Dedans son jardin verdelet ; 
Et snr le Printems nouvdet, 
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Le transmit h son cher enfant, 
Qui donna pour ces Roses belles, 
A sa m^re un char triomphant, 
Conduit par douze Colombelles. 

CUtnent MaroL 
1495—1544. 

\ 

LE JARDIN. 

'AMOUR de moi y est enclose 
Dedans un joly jardinet 
Ou croist la Rose et le muguet 
£t aussi fait la passerose. 

Le jardin est bel et plaisant ; 

II est gamy de toutes flours ; 
* * # * * 

* Chanson du XV' Sihle, 




imit]6e d'anacr]6on. 

ERSONS ces Roses en ce vin, 
£n ce bon vin versons ces Roses 
Et buvons Tun k Tautre, afin 
Qu'au coeur nos tristesses encloses 
Prennent en buvant quelque fin. 




La belle Rose du printemps, 
Aubert,' admon^te les hommes 
Passer joyeusement le temps, 
£t pendant que jeunes nous sommes, 
Ebattre la fleur de nos ans. 

Tout ainsi qu'elle ddfleurit 
Fanie en une matinde, 
Ainsi notre ige se fl^trit, 
Las ! et en moins d*une joum^ 
Le printemps d'un homme pdrit. 

# • • * 

La Rose est llionneur d'un pourpris, 
La Rose est des fleurs la plus belle, 
£t dessus toutes a le prix ; 
C'est pour cela que je I'appelle 
La violette de Cypris. 

La Rose est le bouquet d'Amour, 
La Rose est le jeu des Charitds, 
La Rose blanchit tout autour 
Au matin de perles petites, 

Qu'elle emprunte du point du jour. 

• • • * 

■ Aubert Brinon, conseiller du roi, protecteur et ami de 
Ronsard. 
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£st-il rien sans elle de beau ? 
La Rose embellit toutes choses, 
V63ius de Roses a la peau, 
Et Taurore a les doigts de Roses, 
£t le front le Soleil nouveau. 



Ii6b6 de Roses a la main, 

£t les Charitds, tant soient blanches, 

Ont le front de Roses tout plein. 

Que le mien en soit couronnd, 
Ce m'est im laurier de victoire : 
Sus, appelons le deux fois n^, 
Le bon p^re et le faisons boire> 
De cent Roses environn^. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 
1524— 1585- 



IMIT^E D'ANACR^ON. 

£S muses li^rent un jour 
De chaines de Roses Amour, 
j £t pour le garder, le donn^rent 
Aux graces et k la Beautd, 
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Qui voyant sa d^oyaut^, 

Sur Parnasse remprisonn^rent. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 

X 

imit£e d'anacr^on. 

|OUC£, belle, amoureuse et bien 
fleurante Rose, 
Que tu es k bon droit aux amours 
consacrde ! 
Ta delicate odeur hommes et dieux r^crde, 
£t bref, Rose, tu es belle sur toute chose. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 

(Second Lhnre des Amours, IV. Edition de Firmin Didot ; 

Paris, 1869.) 




A MARGUERITE. 

N mon coeur n'est point escrite 
La Rose ni autre fleur, 
Cest toi, belle Marguerite, 
Par qui j*ai cette couleur. 

Pierre de Ronsard. 
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OMME on voit sur la branche, au 

mois de Mai^ la Rose 
£n sa belle jeunesse, en sa premiere 
fleur 
Rendre le ciel jaloux de sa vive couleur, 
Quand Paube de ses pleurs au point du jour 

Tarrose : 
La grace dans sa feuille, et Tamour se repose, 
Embaumant les jardins et Ics arbres d'odeur ; 
Mais battue ou de pluie ou d'excessive ardeur, 
Languissanteellemeurtfeuillekfeuilled^close. 

Ainsi en ta premiere et jeune nouveaut^, 
Quand la terre et le ciel honoraient ta beaut^, 
La Parque fa tu^, et cendre tu reposes. 

Pour obs^ques re^ois mes larmes et mes pleurs, 
Ce vase plein de lait, ce panier plein de fleurs, 
Afinquevif et mort ton corps nesoitque Roses. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 
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IGNONNE, aliens voir si la Rose 
Qui ce matin avait ddclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soleil, 

A point perdu cette vespr^e 

Les plis de sa robe pourprde, 

£t son teint au v6tre pareiL 

Las ! voyez comme en peu d'espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place 
Las ! las ! ses beaut^s laiss^ choir ! 
O vraiment maritre nature, 
Puis qu'une telle fieur ne dure 
Que du matin jusques au soir ! 

Done, si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que votre 4ge fleuronne 
Et sa plus verte nouveautd, 
Cueillez, cueillez votre jeunesse : 
Comme h, cette fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera temir votre beautd. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 

(Ode XVII.) 

See Mignonne ! hath not the Rose, 
That this morning did unclose 
Her purple mantle to the light, 
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Lost, before the day be dead, 
The glory of her raiment red, 
Her colour, bright as yours is bright. 

Ah, Mignonne ! in how few hours 
The petals of her purple flowers 

All have faded, fallen, died ! 
Sad nature ! mother ruinous ! 
That seest thy hdr child perish thus 

Twixt matin-song and eventide. 

Hear me, darling ! speaking sooth ! 
Gather the fleet flower of your youth ! 

Take ye your pleasure at the best ! 
Be merr>', ere your beauty flit ! 
For length of days will tarnish it, 

Like Roses that were loveliest 

Translated by Andrew Lang. 
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RENDS cette Rose, aimable comme 
toi 
Qui sers de Rose aux Roses les plus 
belles, 
Qui sers de fleur, aux fleurs les plus nouvelles, 
Dont la senteur me ravit tout de moi. 
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Prends cette Rose, et ensemble regois 
Dedans ton sein mon coeur qui n'a point 

d'ailes : 
II est constant, et cent plaies cruelles 
N'ont emp^ch^ qu'il ne gardit sa foi. 

La Rose et moi difT^rons d'une chose : 
Un soleil voit nattre et mourir la Rose, 
Mille soleils ont vu naitre m*amour. 

Ah ! je voudrais que telle amour dolose 
Dedans mon cceur, qui jamais ne repose, 
Comme une fleur, ne m'^ut d\xr6 qu'un jour. 

Pierre de Ronsard, 




D'UN VANNEUR DE BLED AUX VENTS. 

VOUS, troupe Hg^re 

Qui d'aile passag^re 

Par le monde volez, 
• • * 

J'offre ces violettes, 

Ces lis et ces fleurettes, 

Et ces Roses icy, 

Ces merveiUettes Roses, 
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Tout freschement ^closes, 
£t ces oeillets aussi. 

Joachim du Billay, 

xsaS— 2560. 

(One of th« Pleiades. ) 

AVRIL. 

'AUBESPINE et raiglantin, 
Et le thym, 
L'oeillet, le lis, et les Roses, 
£n ceste belle saison, 
A foison, 
Monstrent leurs robes ^closes. 

Remi Belleau, (Le gentU Bellean.) 

2528— X577. 

X 

LLE ^tait d » <io monde, ou les plus 
belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et Rose, elle a vdcu ce que vivent les Roses, 
Uespace d'un matin ! 

Francois de Malherbe. 

1555— «6a8. 

Ce peu de dur^e des Roses tant de fois 
cit^ par pontes, fait souvenir d'un trait philo- 
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sophique de Monsieur de Fontenelle. Deux 
de ces fleurs, fichdes de ce qu'elles vivent si 
peu, admirent la condition de lliomme qui les 
cultive. " De mdmoires de Roses^^ dit Tune, 
" on f^a point vit tnourir le JardinierP 
"Choix de Chansons," 1752. 

(Dedids & Madame La Comtesse de Guiche.) 




LE SOULCY. 

'AIME la belle violette 
L'oeillet et la pens^e aussi, 
J'aime la Rose vermeillette, 
Mais surtout j'aime le soulcy. 

Je t'aime, soulcy miserable, 

Je t'aime, malheureuse fleur, 

D*autant plus que tu m'es semblable 

£t en Constance et en malheur. 
* # * * # 

J'aime la Rose vermeillette, 

Mais surtout j'aime le soulcy. 

Gilles Durant, 
1550 — 1615. 

" (One of ^he Mdnippce group.) 
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'AMOUR aime les champs, et les 
^hamps Font vu naitre, 
La fille d'un pasteur, une vierge 
champStre, 
Dans le fond d'uiie Rose, un matin du prin- 

temps, 
Le trouva nouveau nd. 
Le sommeil entr'ouvrait ses l^vres colorto. 
Elle saisit le bout deSes ailes dories, 
L'dta de son berceau d'une timide main, 
Tout trempd de rosde^ et le mit dans son sein. 

Andri ChdnUr. 

1763—1794. 

\ 

JOURS de mon printemps, jours 

couronnds de Rose, 

A votre fuite en vain un long regret 

s'oppose. 

Beau jours, quoique souvent obsciurcis de mes 

pleurs, 

Vous, dont j'ai su jouir m6me au sein des 

douleurs, 

# # * • 

Andri Chdnier, . 

(El^es.) 
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£ ta tige ddtachde 
" Pauvre feuille dessdchde 
Ou vas tu? 
Je vais ou va toute chose. 
Oil va la feuille de Rose 
£t la feuille de laurier. 

Arnault, 
^ 1766—1834. 

l'atiente. 

'AURORE a chass^ les orages, 
D'un voile de pourpre et d'azur 
Elle pare un Ciel sans nuages ; 
L'onde roule un cristal plus pur. 

ivLX un gazon humide encore, 
Aux premiers regards du soleil. 

La Rose, se hitant dMclore, 

Ouvre un calice plus vermeil. 

Casimir Delavigne: 
1793—1843. 
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LES ROSES DE SAADI. 

'AI voulu ce matin te rapporter des 
Roses; 
Mais j'en avais tant pris dans mes 
ceintures closes, 
Que les nceuds trop serr^s n'ont pu les contenir. 

Les nceuds ont delates ; les Roses envoldes 
Dans le vent, h la mer s'en sont toutes allies : 
Elles ont suivi I'eau pour ne plus revenir. 

La vague en a paru rouge et comme en- 

flammde : 
Ce soir ma robe encore en es( tout embaumde 
Respire;en sur moi I'odorant souvenir. 

A, 

Mme. DesbordeS' Valmore. 
1786 — 1859. 

SAADI'S ROSES. 

To-day ! I thought to bring thee Roses bright ; 
About my heart they lay so soft and light, 
But the ribbon broke, and the Roses fell — 

The ribbon broke, and borne by wind and sea 
The Rose was wafted off, I plucked for thee. 
Where the waters will take it, who can tell ? 
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The wave itself flushed red as if with flame, 
My garments to-mght avrfMyk crimson 



stam€»-- 
Breathe thou the perfume, it is lingering still ! 

Translated by Mrs. Herbert Hills. 1884. 



'AI vu la vie en fleurs sur mon front 

s'^ever 

Pleine de douces choses. 

Mais quoi ! me crois-tu done assez fou 

Pour r^ver 

L'etemitd des Roses ? 

Victor Hugo, 
1853. 

\ 

L entendait fr^mir dans la for^t qu'il 
aime 
SI Ce doux vent qui,faisant tout vibrer 
en nous-m6me, 

Y reveille Pamour, 
£t remuant le ch^ne ou balan^ant la Rose, 
Semble Time de tout qui va sur chaque chose 
Se poser tour k tour ! 

Victor Hugo, 

(Les Rayons et les Ombres.) 
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A tombe dit k la Rose : 

'^ Des pleurs dont I'aube farro 
Que fais-tu, fleur des amouris ?' 
La Rose dit k la tombe : 
" Que £Eiis-tu de ce <qui tombe 
Dans ton gouffire ouvert toujours ?" 

La Rose dit : " Tombeau sombre 
De ces pleurs je fais dans Fombre, 
Un parfum d'ambre et de mieL" 
La tombe dit : ^ Fleur plaintive, 
De chaque Sane qui m'arrive 
Je fais un ange du ciel ! " 

Victor Hugo, 

(Les V(nx iat^eures.) 

The Grave said, " O Rose, Love's flower, 

WTiat dost thou with thy dower 

Of tears, the skies shed on thy bloom eac 

day?" 
" O grave,** the Red Rose said, 
" What dost thou with the dead 
That in thy greedy gulf drop fast away ? *' 
The Rose said, " Oh Grave, I turn 
Those tears within my urn. 
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To honey sweet and amber-scented sighs." 

The Grave said, " Of each soul, 

Vain flpwer, that seeks my gosd 

I make a shining Angd for the skies." 

A BiADLLE. (SAVANTE !) 

I. 

A Rose p^rit, parfum^, venneille, 
Mais ce cypres qui donne son d^fi 
A I'orage, et que le printemp 
reveille 
Sans fleur, sans odeur, croit toujours ici ! 

II. 
Dans la Nature chacun a sa place, 

Les forts ne sont pas toujoiurs les plus beaux. 
La Rose, en ^t^ mdre de la grace, 

N'a pu abriter les petits oiseaux ! 

III. 
Belle ! c'est assez que mon coeur admire. 
Crois moi. C'est un grand ddfaut, que la 
fleur 
Ne reste pas contente, mais desire 
Devenir arbre . . . . et perdre son odeur ! 

Hamilton Aidd, 

1884. 




SBK am ein Kna.b' ein RJislein stehn, 
iSM RSslein auf der Heiden, 
I"" War so jimg, und morgenscbon, 
Lief er schnell, es nah' zu sehn, 
Sah's mit vielen Freuden. 

RSslein, Rdslein, Rdslein rotb, 
Rdsleia a.uf der Heiden. 

Knabe sprach : "icb breche dich, 
RSslein auf der Heiden !" 
RSsleio spracb : " icb ateche dich 
Dass du ewig denkst an micb, 
Und icb will's nicht leiden." 

RSsldn, Rdslein, Rdslein roth, 
ROslein auf der Heiden. 

Und der wilde Knabe bracb's 
RS&lein auf der Heiden 
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Rdslein wehrte sich und stach. 
Half ihm doch kein Weh und Ach, 
Musst 'es eben leiden. 

Rdslein, Rdslein, Rdslein roth, 
Rdslein auf der Heiden. 

Goethe. Volkslied, 

1749—1832. 



THE ROSEBUD. 

Once a boy a Rose-bud saw, 
Rose-bud in the heather ! 
'Twas so young and morning bright, 
Gaz'd he on it with delight 
In the sunny weather. 
Rosy, Rosy, Rosy bud, 
Rose-bud in the heather ! 

Said the boy, *' 111 pluck thee, Rose, 

Rose-bud in the heather ! 
Said the Rose-bud " Ware the thorn 
Thou shalt rue it scratched and torn 
In the sunny weather ! ** 
Rosy, Rosy, Rosy bud. 
Rose-bud in the heather ! 
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Wilful boy ! he plucked the Rose, 

Rose amid the heather ! 
Rose-bud tore his hand amain, 
Little helps his cry of pain, 
In the sunny weather. 
Rosy, Rosy, Rosy bud, 
Rose amid the heather ! 

Translation by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 





HRET die Frauen ! sic flechten und 

weben 
Himmlische Rosen ins irdische 



Leben. 



/. C F, von Schiller, 

»7S9— 1805. 



Honour Women ! they t^dne and weave 
Heavenly Roses into earthly life. 
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NEUJAHRSLIED. 

ND WO eine Thrane fallt 
Bliiht auch eine Rose 
Schon gemischt noch eh' wir's 
bitten ; 
1st fiir Throne und fiir Hiitten, 
Schmerz und Lust im Loose. 
Ich liebe dich, wie man Musik, 
Und wie man liebt die Rose, 
Du bist mir wie ein Blick 
In's blaue Wolkenlose. 

Hermann Lingg, 

NEW year's song. 

And where a tear falls 

Blooms also a Rose 

Already there, even before we ask for it ; 

Alike for throne and cottage 

Are sorrow and joy in the lot. 

I love thee as I love music 

And as I love the Rose, 

Thou art to me as a glance 

Into the blue cloudless expanse. 

Englished literally. 
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£IS£ zieht durch mein Gemiith 
Liebliches Gelaute, 
Klinge, kleines Friihlings Lied, 
Kling hinaus in's Weite. 
Kling hinaus, bis an das Haus 
Wo die Blumen spriessen ; 
Wenn du eine Rose schau'st. 
Sag', ich lass* sie griissen. 

Heinrich Heine, 
«799— 1856. 

Gently passes through my soul 
A lovely peaL 

Ring out a little song of spring, 
Sound it far into the distance. 
Sound it out, till it reaches the house 
Where the flowers are budding ! 
When you look upon a Rose, 
Say, I send her my greeting ! 

Englished literally. 
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IeR Schmetterling ist in die Rose 
verliebt, 
Umflattert sie taixsendmal, 
Ihn sdber aber, goldig xart 
Umflattext der liebende Sonnenstiahl. 

Jedoch in wen ist die Rose verliebt ? 
Das wiisst ich gar zu gem, 
Ist es die singende Nachtigall ? 
Ist es der schweigende Abenstem ? 

Ich weiss nicht in. wen ist die Rose verliebt ; 
Ich aber lieb' each all ! 
Rose, Schmetterling, Sonnenstrahl, 
Abendstem und NachtigalL 

Hetnrich Heine, 

The butterfly is with the Rose in love, 

Flits round her all the day ; 
But round himself with a fondling smile 

The passion-stricken sunbeams play. 

With whom the while is the Rose in love ? 

Who knows what her secrets are ? 
Is it the full-throated nightingale? 

Is it the silent evening star ? 
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I know not with whom the Rose is in love, 

But I love you all sans fail, 
Rose, and sunbeams, and butterfly. 

Evening star, and nightingale. 

Translation, by Sir Theodore Martin. 



\ 




O dir geschenkt ein Knosplein war, 

So thu es in ein Wasserglas ; 

Doch wisse ; 

Bliiht morgen dir ein Roslein auf 

Es welkt wohl schon die Nacht darauf. 

Das wisse^ ja wisse ! 

# # * * * 

Auf Wiedersehn, auf Wiedersehn. 

Volkslied, 




O wie die Rose bliiht 
So bliihe auch dein Gliick, 
Und wenn du Rosen siehest 
Dann dank' an mich zurtick. 

G, NebendahL 

H 
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So as the Rose blooms, 
So may thy happiness also bloom. 
And when thou seest Roses, 
Then remember me. 

Englished literall}'. 




DIE HALB-OFFNE ROSE. 

ON air den Rosen, die am Hage 
sprossen, 
1st keine so mit siissem Duft 
gewiirzt 
Als du, die halb erst ihren Kelch erschlossen, 

Von griiner Knospenhlille noch geschiirzt. 

* * * # 

Halb-ofifne Rose lieblicher denn alle ! 
Du mahnest mich an achter Liebe Sinn ; 
Die riihrt mich nicht, die stets im Rede- 

schwalle 
Des Herzens offnes Blatt mir breitet hin. 

Nein, wo nur manchmal zart aus Aug'-und 
Munde 
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Wie, aus der Knospe, dringt ein warm 

Gemiith 
Ahn' ich entziickt, dass tief im Herzens- 

grunde 
Noch reich der Liebe Rosenfeuer gliiht. 

Adolf Stober. 

\ 

THE HALF-OPENED ROSE. 

Of all the Roses that blossom in the hedge 
None is so sweet-scented as thou, 
When thy bud is but half unfolded, 
Still wrapped in its green sheath. 

*^ ^ a# «•• 

^N ^p *t* 'If*' 

Half-opened Rose, dearer than all ! 
Thou remindest me of the feeling of true love ; 
That touches me not, which in a flow of words 
Lays bare the open leaf of the heart. 

No, when sometimes tenderly from eye and lip, 
As from the bud, a passionate heart reveals 

itself 
I feel with ecstasy, that, deep within, 
The Rose-fire of love glows warmly. 

Engtished literally by M. J. A. 



lOO 
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Y Master hath a garden 
Which few flowers adorn. 
The lovely damask Rose 
Is there called 'patience.' 

Old Dutch Carol. 




English Roses. 




M^^HEXT her went, on her other side, 
n^jn TheGod OF Love, that can divide 

This god of love of his fashion 
Was like no knave, ne quislron : 

• • • • • 

His gannent was every dele 
IpurtTEued and ywrougbt with flours. 



There lacked no floure to my dome, 

Ne not so much as floure of brome, 

Ne violet ne eke pervioke, 

Ne floure none, that men can on thinke ; 

And many a Rose lefe flill long 

Was entermedled there emong ; 
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And also on his head was set 
Of Roses redde a chapelet. 

Geoffirey Chaucer^ 

Died Z400. 
From the " Ronuumt of tbe Rose. 




N thiike mirrour saw I tho. 
Among a thousand thmgs mo, 
A Roser charged full of Rosis, 
That with an hedge about enclosis, 
Tho had I suche luste and envie, 
That for Paris ne for Pavie, 
N' old I have left to gone and see, 
There greatest heape of Roses bee. 
***** 

The savour of the Roses swote 
Me smote right to the heart rote, 
As I had all enbaumed be : 
And if I ne had endoutet me 
To have ben hated or assailed, 
My thankes woU I not have failed 
To pull a Rose of all that rout 
To beare in mine honde about, 
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And smellen to it where I went. 
But ever I drede me to repent, 
And least it greved or forthought 
The lord that thUke gardin wrought 
Of Roses there weie great wone, 
So faire were never in Rone : 
Of knoppes close, some saw I there, 
And some well better woxen were. 
And some there been of other moison, 
That drowe nigh to hir season, 
And sped hem faste for to spred, 
I love well such Roses red : 
For brode Roses, and open also, 
Ben passed in a day or two. 
But knoppes will fresh bee 
Two dayes at least, or els three. 
The knoppes greatly liked mee. 
For fairer may there no man see : 
Who so might have one of all, 
It ought him been full lefe withall : 
Might I garlonde of hem getten. 
For no richesse I would it letten. 
Amongs the knoppes I chese one 
So faire, that of the renmaunt none 
Ne preise I halfe so well as it, 
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Whan I avise in my wit. 

For it so well was enlumined 

With colour red, as well fined 

As nature couth it make faire, 

And it hath leaves well foure paire, 

That Kinde hath set through his knowing 

About the red Roses springing, 

The stalke was as rishe right, 

And thereon stood the knoppe upright, 

That it ne bowed upon no side. 

The swote smell sprung so wide. 

That it died all the place about 

Whan I had smelled the savour swote, 

No will had I fro thence yet go, 

But somedele nere it went I tho 

To take it, but mine hond for drede 

Ne durst I to the Rose bede. 

For thistles sharpe of many manners, 

Nettles, thomes, and hooked briers, 

For muche they distourbled me. 

For sore I drad to harmed be. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 
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LWAY be merry, if thou may, 
But waste not thy good alway ; 
Have hatte of floures fresh as May, 
Chapelet of Roses of Whitsunday, 
For such arraie ne costneth but lite. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 




SAW the Rose when I was nigh. 
Was greater woxen, and more high, 
jj Freshe, roddy, and faire of hew, 
Of colour ever iliche new : 
And whan I had it long seene, 
I saw that through the leaves greene 
The Rose spread to spannishing. 
To seene it was a goodly thing, 

# # # # 
Full faire it sprad, the god of blesse. 
For such another, as I gesse, 
Afome ne was, ne more vermeile, 

I was abawed for marveile. 

For ever the fairer that it was, 

The more I am bounden in Loves laas. 

# • # # 
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Me thinketh I fele yet in my nose 
The swete savour of the Rose, 
And now I wote that I mQte go 
So ferre the fresh flowres fro, 
To me full welcome were the death, 
Absence thereof (alas) me sleeth, 
For whylome with this Rose, alas, 
I touched nose, mouth, and face. 
But now the death I must abide ; 
• . # • # 

Romauni of the Rose. 




WAS a choice charming plat ; 
abundant round 
90 Flowers, Roses, odorous spices 
cloth'd the ground ; 
Unnumbered kinds, and all proftisely shower'd 
Such aromatic balsam as they flower'd. 
Their fragrance might have stay'd man's 

parting breath. 
And chas'd the hovering agony of death. 
From " Li lais de VOiseleV^ 

Way's Translation. 
OM FabUau, Xllth or Xlllth Century. 
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CHE was as whyt as lylye in Maye, 
Or snowe that snoweth yn wyntery*s 
daye; 

He seygh nevir non so pert. 
The rede Rose whan sche is newe, 
Azens her rode nes nauzt of hewe 
Y dar say yn sert ; 
Her hare schon as gold wyre, 
• * * * 

Lay of Syr Launfal. 

Andent English Ballad, Xllth or Xlllth Century. 




HE new-blown Rose, the lily's virgin 
prime, 
In the fresh hour of fragrant sum- 
mer-time, 
Though of all flowers the fairest of the fair, 
With this sweet paragon might ill compare. 

Lay of Syr Launfal. 

Way's Translation. 



no 
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LOWERS fail not there ; the lily 

and the Rose, 
With many a knot of fragrant 
violets bound ; 
And, loftier, clustering down the bended 

boughs. 
Blossom with fruit combin'd, rich apples 
hang. 

From ** Pseudo-Gildas." Description of the Isle 
ofAvalon. XI I Ith Century. 




HE mayden*s face with griefe was 

sad — 
Her cheeke was wet with teares — 
Soe the pale lily, besprente with rayne, 
Or dew-dropt Rose, appears. 

From ** TAe Lordling Peasante^ 

Old Ballad, Xlllth or XlVth Century. 
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Y Rosamonde, my only Rose, 
That pleaseth best my eye : 
The fairest flower in all the worlde 
To feede my fantasye. 



The flower of my aflected heart 
Whose sweetness doth excelle, 

My Royal Rose, a thousand times 
I bid thee now farewelle ! 

« # * # 

My Rose shall shine in pearle and golde, 
Whilst me in armour dighte : 

Gay galliards here my love shall dance 
Whilst I my foes goe fighte. 

Thomas Delone, 




HUS Henry, first of Tudor's name, 

And Lancaster the first, 
With York's right heir a true love's 
knot 
Did link and tye full fast. 
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Renowned York the White Rose gave, 
Brave Lancaster the Red : 

# # # • 

These Roses sprang and budded £iir. 

And carr/d such a grace, 
That Kings of England in their arms 

Afford them worthy place. 
And flourish may these Roses long. 

That all the world may tell. 
How owners of these princely flow'rs 

In virtues did exceL 

To glorify these Roses more. 

King Henry and his queen 
First placed their pictures in wrought gold, 

Most gorgeous to be seen. 
The King's own guard now wear the same 

Upon their back, and breast ; 
Where love and loyalty remain, 

And evermore shall rest 

The Red Rose on the back is plac'd, 

Thereon a crown of gold : 
The White Rose on the breast is brave, 

And costly to behold. 
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BedecVd most rich with silver studs. 

On coat of scarl^ red ; 
A blushing hue, which England's fame 

Now many a year hath bred. 

UnioH of the Red Rose and the White, 

Old Ballad. 

F this pale Rose offend thy sight 

It in thy bosom wear ; 

Twill blush to find itself less white 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

Anon. 

X 

TO A LADYE. 

WEET Rose of virtue and of gentle- 
ness, 
Delightsome lily of every lustiness, 
Richest in bounty, and in beauty clear, 
And every virtue that to heaven is dear 
Except only that ye are merciless ! 
Into your garth this day I did pursue ; 
There saw I flowers that fresh were of hue, 
Both white and red, most lusty to be seen. 
And wholesome herbis upon stalkis green. 

William Dunbar. 
Z460— 1530. 
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[jUT 3rf her like aught on earth might 
reade, 
I would her liken to a crown of 
lilies, 
Upon a virgin bride's adorned head, 
With Roses dight and goold and daffadillis. 

Edmund Spenser. 
1553?— 1599. 




F every sort, which in that meadow 

grew, 

They gathered some; the Violet, 

pallid blew, 

The little Dazie that at evening closes, 

The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew. 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To deck their Bridegroomes posies 

Against the brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my 

song. 

Spenser, 

(Prothalamion.) 
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££, where she sits upon the grassie 
green, 

(O seemely sight !) 
Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 

And ermines white : 
Upon her head a cremosin coronet. 
With Damaske Roses and daffadillies set ; 
Bay leaves betweene, 
And primroses greene, 
Embellish the sweete Violet 

Spenser, 

(Shepherd's Calendar, ApriL) 




AIR is my love, when her fair golden 
hairs 
With the loose wind ye waving 
chance to mark ; 
Fair, when the Rose in her red cheeks 
appears ; 
Or in her eyes the fire of love does spark. 

Spenser, 



ii6 
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ND let them also with them bring 
in hand 
Another gay garland. 
For my £air love, of lilies and of Roses 
Bound tnie-love wise, with a blue silk riband. 

Spenser, 




HY gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of 

Roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Sir Walter RaUigk. 

1552 — x6i3. 




ROSY garland and a weary head. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 
1554— X586. 
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OW languisheth the Primrose of 

love's garden ? 

* * * * 

Ah Roses, love's faire Roses do not languish, 

Blush through the milk-white vaile that 

holdes you covered. 

Thomas Lodge. 
1556—1685, 




T peepe of day, when in her crimson 

pride 
The thorne bespreds with Roses all 
the waie 
Where Phoebus coach with radiant course 

must glide, 
The Hermit bends his humble knees to pray. 

Thomas Lodge, 




N VEST my head with fragrant Rose 
That on fair Flora's bosom grows ! 

Robert Heath, 

Circa Z550. 
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AN he prize the tainted posies 

Which on every breast are worn, 

That may pluck the virgin Roses 

From their never-touched thorn ? 

I can go rest 

On her sweet breast 

That is the pride of Cynthia's train. 

George Wither. 
1588—1667. 



mim: 
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HENCE comes my love, O hearte, 

disclose, 
Twas from cheeks that shamed the 
Rose : 



From lips that spoyle the rubies prayse, 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze. 
Whence comes my woe, as freely owne, 
Ah me ! 'twas from a hearte lyke stone. 

From a MS, of John Harrington, 

xs6i — x6x2. 
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TO DELIA. 

OOK, Delia, how w* esteem the half- 
blown Rose, 
The image of thy blush and 
summer's honour, 
Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty Time bestows upon her. 
No sooner spreads her glory in the air, 
But straight her wide-blown pomp comes 

to decline ; 
She then is scorned that late adorned the 

fair ; 
So fade the Roses of those cheeks of thine. 
No April can revive thy withered flowers. 
Whose springing grace adorns thy glory 

now ; 
Swift speedy Time, feathered with flying 

hours, 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 
Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain. 
But love now whilst thou mayst be loved 
again. 

Samuel Daniel, 
1562 — 1619. 

X 
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AIR is the lily, £adr 

The Rose of flowers the eye ? 
Both wither in the air, 
Their beautioas colours die ; 
And so at length shall lie, 
Dcpriv'd of fbnner grace, 
The lilies of thy breast, the Roses of thy £iice. 

Samuel Daniel, 





HORT is the glory of the blushing 
Rose. 

Samuel Daniel. 




|AK£ her a goodly chaplet 
« * « -x- 

With Roses damask, white and red 
and fairest flower de^luce. 
With cowslip of Jerusalem, and cloves of 
Paradise. 

Michael Drayton. 
1563 — 1631. 
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HY Beauties blush, like fairest 

thorne in Maie, 

(Faire-Honied-Sweet) doth so in- 

trance mine Eies 

That while thou dost those Roses rich display 

They see Heav'n's hue through thy skins 

Christal skies. 
* # # * 

John Davis of Hereford, 

(d. z6z8?) 




OCKS more than golden, curPd in 

curious knots, 
Where in close ambush, wanton 
Cupid lurks ; 
Grace Angel-like, fair fore-head, smooth and 

high. 
Pure white, that dimmest the Lillies of the 

Vale; 
Vermilion Rose, that mak'st Aurora pale ; 



Joshua Sylvester, 
1563—16x8. 





HATS m a name? 
caSa Rase 

Bj axj odicr Baiae voold smril as 



1554 — xSix^ 



.) 




<£tsti£rd. 



is tibe Rose 
ondke 



• « 



fires^ sad dies« in saz^gle blessedness. 




ST nM^iaat PyrazDsts, most Hhr 

vlme of bue» 
Of coioar like tbe red Rose on 



xa. X. ') 
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OR women are as Hoses; whose 

fair flower 
Being once displayed, doth fail that 



very hour. 



Shakespeare. 

(Twelfth Night.) 




ESARIO, by the Roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and 
everything, 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride^ 
Nor wit, nor reason, can my passion hide. 

Shakespeare, 

(Twelfth Night) 




IN THE TEMPLE GARDEN. 

Plantagenet 
£T him that is a true-bom gentle- 



man, 
And stands upon the honour of his 
birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this brier pluck a white Rose with 
me. 
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Somerset, Let him that is no coward nor 
no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the troth, 
Phick a red Rose from off this thorn with me. 

Warmick. I love no colours, and without 
all colom* 
Of base insinuating flattoy 
I i^ack this white Rose with Plantagenet. 

Suffolk, I pluck this red Rose with young 
Somerset, 
And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Vernon, Stay, lords and gentlemen; and 
pluck no more. 
Tin you conclude that he upon whose side 
The fewest Roses are cropped from the tree 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Somerset, Good Master Vernon, it is well 
objected: 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Plantagenet, And I. 

Vernon, Then, for the truth and plainness 
of the case, 



I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 
Giving my verdict on the white Rose side. 

Somerset, Prick not your finger as you 
pluck it off, 
Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white Rose 

red, 
And fall on my side so, against your will. 

Shakespeare, 

(Henry VI. Act II. Scene 4.) 




I HEN I have plucked the Rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It must needs wither ;— 111 smell 
it on the tree. 
Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ! 

Shakespeare. 

(Othello.) 

\ 

O more be grieved at that which 

thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver foun- 
tains mud ; 
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Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

ShaJsespeare, 

(Sonnet XXXV.) 

X 

H how much more doth beauty 

beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth 

doth give ! 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that s¥reet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker>blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfum^ tincture of the Roses, 
Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly 
When summer^s breath their mask^ buds 

discloses : 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo'd, and unrespected fade, 
Die to themselves. Smreet Roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours 

made : 

And so of you» beauteous and lovely youtfa. 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your 

truth. Skakespeart. 

uv.) 
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HY should poor beaaty indirectly 

seek 
Roses of shadow, since his Rose is 



true? 

Shakespeare, 

(Sonnet LXVII.) 



|OR did I wonder at the lily's white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the 
Rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you — you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play : 

Shakespeare, 

(Sonnet XCVIII.) 
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[HE Roses feafftilly on thorns did 
stand, 
One blushing shame, another white 
despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
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But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

Shakespeare. 

V (Sonnet XCIX.) 



OR nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my Rose ; in it thou art 

my all. 

Shakespeare. 

(Sonnet CIX.) 

\ 



O sweet a kiss the golden sun gives 

not 
To those fresh morning drops upon 
the Rose, 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have 

smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down 

flows : 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give 

light, 
Thou shinest in every tear that I do weep. 

Shakespeare, 
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An Elegy. 

WEET Rose, fair flower, untimely 
pluck'd soon faded, 
Plucked in the bud, and faded in 
the spring ! 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 

Shakespeare, 






ERE'S the king-cup, the pansy and 

• the violet. 

The Rose that loves the shower, 

Gervase Markham. 
1570?— 1655 1 




ND with a skilful knuckle 
Lively set out my fortune's falde. 
On lippes a Rose, on hand a 
honysuckle. 
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For nature fram'd that arbour in such order 

That Roses did with woodbynes buckle. 
* • • • 

Bamabe Barnes. 

d. idog. 

\ 

Liicretia, I must delay this colour : is it 

carnation right? 
MotHciUa, Oh, the true tincture of a damask 

Rose. 

Bamabe Barms. 

\ 

{HY cheeks and fdu-ehead disarray 
The Rose and lillies of their 
grayne. 

Bamabe Barnes. 

\ 

OU violets that first appeare, 

By your pure purple mantles 

kno^n. 

Like the proud virgins of the yeare, 

As if the spring wer6 all your own ; 

What are you when the Rose is blown ? 

Sir Henry Wotion. 
1568 — 1639. 
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PON this brim the eglantine and 
Rose, 
The tamarisk, olive, and the 
almond tree, 
As kind companions in one union grows 
Folding the twind'ring arms, as oft we see 
Turtle taught lovers, either other close. 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy. 

Christopher Marlowe, 
1564— 1593. 




HERE will I make thee beds of 

Roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle. 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

Marlowe, 




HE virgin Rose that untouched 
stands, 
Arm'd with her briers, how sweet 
she smells ! 
But pluck'd and strain'd through ruder hands. 
Her sweet no longer with her dwells. 
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But scent and beauty both are gone, 

And leaves drop from her, one by one. 

Sir Robert Ay ton, 
157a— 1638. 

X 

TO THE ROSE. 

E ye of the garden, queene of flow'rs, 

L ove's cup wherein he nectar pours 

I ngender'd first of nectar ; 

S weet nurse-child of the spring's young houres, 

A nd beautie's fair character. 

B lest jewel that the earth doth wear, 

E *en when the brave young sun draws near, 

T o her hot love pretending ; 

H imself likewise like form doth bear, 

A t rising and descending. 

R ose of the Queen of Love belov'd ; 
E ngland's great Kings divinely mov'd, 
G ave Roses in their banner ; 
I t sheVd that beautie's Rose indeed, 
N ow in this age should them succeed, 
A nd reign in more sweet manner. 

Sir John Davies. 

X570— x6a6. 
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OSES, their sharp spines being gone, 

Not royal in their smells alone, 

But in their hue : 

Maiden-pinks of odour faint, 

Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme true. 

John Fletcher, 
1576— X635. 




VERYWHERE on every green 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
Lillies whiter than the snow. 
Woodbines of sweet honey full : 
All love's emblems, and all cry 
' Ladies, if not plucked we die.' 

Benjonson. 

tt» XS74— x637' 

S having clasp'd a Rose 
Within my palm, the Rose being 
ta'en away, 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet : 
So may man's trunk, his spirit slipp'd away, 
Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest. 

John Marsion. 

Circa 1602. 
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EAD in these Roses the sad story 
Of my hard fiUc^ and your own 
gtory: 

In the White yon may distover 
The paleness of a hunting Lavtr ; 
In the Red, the flames still feeding 
On my heart with fresh woimds bleedii^. 
The White will ttR yoa how I languish. 
And the Red e xpi e sb my anguish : 
The White my innocence displayii^ 
The Red my martyrdom betraying. 
The frowns that on your brow resided. 
Have those Roses thus divided ; 
Oh I let your smiles but dear the weather, 
And then they both shall grow together. 

Tkowuu Carew, 

Z589— i6«s 




HE faded Rose each qningrecetres 
A fresh red tinctore on her leaves ; 

* 4e 3^ 3^ 
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SK me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading Rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep. 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Carew, 

X 

ROSE, as fair as ever seen i' the 
North, 
Grew in a little garden all alone ; 
A sweeter flower did Nature ne'er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet was never known. 
The maidens danced about it mom and noon, 
And learned bards of it their ditties made ; 
The nimble fairies, by the pale-faced moon, 
Watered the root, and kiss'd her pretty 
shade. 
But welladay ! the gardener careless grew. 

The maids and fairies both were kept away, 
And in a drought the caterpillars threw 

Themselves upon the bud and every spray. 
God shield the stock ! If Heaven send no 

supplies 
The fairest blossom of the garden dies. 

William Browne, 
1590— X645. 
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f AIRLY spreads the damask Rose 
Wliose rare mixture doth disdose 
Beauties, pencils camiot feign. 
Yet if Astra pass the bush, 
Roses have been seen to bhish ; 
She doth all their beauties stain. 

William Browne. 




IGHT, steale not on too fiist : wee 

have not yet 

Shed all our parting teares, nor 

paid the kisses. 

Which foure dayes absence made us run in 

debt, 

yO who would absent be where growe such 

blisses ?) 

The Rose, which but this morning spred her 

leaves, 

Kist not her neighbour flower more chast 

than wee : 

* * * * 

IVilliam Browne, 



« 
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VIRTUE. 

WEET Day ! so cool, so calm, so 
bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet Rose ! whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring ! full of sweet days and Roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
Thy music shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert, 

1593— x633' 
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£R beauty late so bright, 
Like Roses in their prime, 
Is wasted like the mountain snowe, 
Before warm Phoebus' shine. 

(From old Ballad, " The Bride's Burial'^ 




HIS life of ours is like a Rose, 
Which,whilst its beauties vane away, 
Doth then enjoy the least repose ; 

When, virgin-hke, it blush we see, 
Then is 't of every hand the prey. 

And by each wind is blown away ; 

Yea, though from violence 'scaped free. 

Yet doth it languish and decay. 

William Alexander of Mens trie j 
Earl of Stirling, 

1580— 1640. 




HE Roses did the rosie hue envy 
Of those sweet lips that did the 
Bees deceave, 
That colour oft the Lillies wish'd to have, 
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Which did the Alabaster pillar dye, 

On which all beauties glorie did rely. 
• • • • 

William Alexander of Menstrie, 




UT thee, grimme grinning King 
Who Catives scomes, and doth the 
Blest surprise, 
Late having deckt with Beauties Rose 

his tombe, 
Disdaines to croppe a Weede, and will 
not come. 

William Drummond of Hawthomden. 

1585— 1649. 






H' immortall Amaranthus, princely 

Rose, 
Sad violet, and that sweet flowre 
that beares 
In sanguine spots the tenor of our woes. 

William Drummond, 
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F thou ^re helde mee deare, by all 

our Love, 
By all that Blisse those joyes 
Heaven heere us gave, 
I conjure thee, and by the maides of Jove, 
To grave this short Remembrance on my 

grave : 
Heere Damon lyes, whose Songes did some- 
time grace 
The murmuring £ske ; may Roses shade the 
place. 

William Drummond. 




MADRIGAL. 

WEET Rose ! whence is this hue 
Which doth all hues excel ? 
Whence this most fragrant smell ? 
And whence this form and gracing grace in 

you? 
In flowery Paestum's field perhaps ye grew, 

On Hybla's hills you bred. 
Or odoriferous Enna's plains you fed, 
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Or Tmolus, or where boar young Adon slew. 
Or hath the Queen of Love you dyed of new 
In that dear blood, which makes you look so 

red ? 
No ! none of these, but cause more high you 

bliss'd : 
My lady's breast you bare, and lips you kiss'd. 

William Drummond. 




HE fairest Rose in shortest time 
decays. 

William DrumtpLond, 




RUST not, sweet soul, those curled 

waves of gold 
\ With gentle tides which on your 
temples flow, 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 
N or snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled ; 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought 
my woe, 
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When first I did their burning rays behold, 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects 

do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told. 
Look to this dying lily, fading Rose, 
Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushmg beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass 

rejoice, 
And think how little is 'twixt life's extremes : 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ay me ! not spare that spring of 

yours. 

William Drummond, 




OODS cut againe doe grow, 
Budde doth the Rose and Daizie, 
Winter done. 
But wee once dead no more doe see the 
Sunne. 

William Drummtmd, 
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HEN once the lover's Rose is dead 

Or laid aside forlome, 
Then wUlow-garlands 'bout the 
head 



Bedew'd with tears, are wome. 

Robert Herrick. 

XS9X— X674. 



|0U are a lovely July-flower ; 
Yet one rude wind,or ruffling shower, 
Will force you hence, and in an hour. 



You are a sparkling Rose i' th' bud, 
Yet lost, ere that chaste flesh and blood 
Can shew where you or grew or stood. 

* * * * 

You are the Queen all flowers among ; 
But die you must, fair maid, ere long, — 
As he, the maker of this song. 

Herrick, 
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HE damasked meadows and the 
pebbly streams 
Sweeten and make soft your dreams . 
The purling springs, groves, birds, and well 

weaved bowers, 
With fields enamelled with flowers, 
Present their shapes, while fantasy discloses 
Millions of lilies mixed with Roses. 

Herrick, 
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SING of times trans-shifting ; and 

I write 
How Roses first came red, and 

lilies white. 

Herrick, 




NDERalawn,than skies more clear, 
Some ruffled Roses nestling were, 
And snugging there, they seemed 
to lie 
As in a flowery nunnery ; 
L 
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They blush'd, and look'd more fresh than 

flowers 
Quickened of late by pearly showers ; 

* * * * 

Herrick. 




Y soul would one day go and seek 
For Roses, and in Julia's cheek 
A richess of those sweets she found 

As in another Rosamund ; 

But gathering Roses as she was, 

Not knowing what would come to pass, 

It chanced a ringlet of her hair 

Caught my poor soul as in a snare ; 

Which ever since has been in thrall ; 

Yet freedom she enjoys withaL 

Herrick. 




HJS to your coyness I will tell ; 
And having spoke it once, farewell. 
— The lily will not long endure, 
Nor the snow continue pure ; 
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The Rose, the violet, one day 
See both these lady flowers decay, 

And you must fade, as well as they. 

Herrick, 




ATHER ye Rosebuds while ye may. 
Old Time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles 
to-day. 



To-morrow will be dying. 



Herrick, 




HAT though with figures I should 

raise 
Above all height my mistress praise, 
Calling her cheek a blushing Rose, 
The fairest June did e're disclose. 
Her forehead lillies, and her eyes 
The luminaries of the skies. 

Thomas Nabbes, 

d. 1645. 
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PSYCHE. 

UT oh I charge thee, love, the Rose 

forbear; 
For prickles sharp do arm the dan- 
gerous rosiere. 

Prickles will pain, and pain will banish love, 
I charge thee. Psyche, then the Rose forbear. 

Sixteenth Century. 



MADRIGAL. 

N dew of Roses steeping 
Her lovely cheeks, Lycoris sat weep- 
ing ; 
Ah, Dorus false ! thou hast my heart bereft 

me, 
And now, unkind, hast left me. 

Sixteenth Century. 





SINCE that have seen, 
The Rose bud forth and fade, the 
tree grow green 
And wither, and the beauty of the field 
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With winter wrinkled. Even thyself dost yield 

Something to time, and to thy grave fall 

nigher ; 

But virtuous love is one sweet endless fire. 

William Habington, 
1605—1645. 




AIR Madam ! you 
May see what's man in yon bright 
Rose : 

Though it the wealth of Nature owes, 
It is oppressed and bends with dew. 

* * * * 

Poor silly Flow'r ! 

Though in thy beauty thou presume, 
And breath which doth the Spring perfume. 
Thou may'st be cropped this very hour. 

William Habington, 




HE Rose yields her sweet blandish- 
ment. 
Lost in the folds of lovers wreaths . 
William Habington, 
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O, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and 
me, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

Edmund Waller, 

1605 — 1687. 
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JATCH as it falls the Scythian snow, 

Bring blushing Roses steeped in 

milk ; 

From eariy meadows scent, and show. 

And from the Persian worm her silk. 

Sir William Davenant. 
1605—1068, 





HOU blushing Rose, within whose 
virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport himself 
presumes, 
Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings purple, for his breath per- 
fumes. 
Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade ere 
noon ; 
What boots a life which in such haste 
forsakes thee ? 
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Thou*rt wondrous frolic, being to die so soon, 
And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 
If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives, 

Know then, the thing that swells thee is 
thy bane ; 
For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 

The sentence of thy early death contain. 
Some clown's coarse limgs will poison thy 

sweet flow'r. 
If by the careless plough thou shalt be torn, 

And many Herods lie in wait each hour, 

To murder thee as soon as thou art bom, 
Nay, force thy bud to blow, their tyrant breath 

Anticipating life to hasten death. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe. 

z6o8— x666. 



ALE jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy 

freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The musk Rose. 

John Milton, 
2608—1674. 

\ 
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MIDST th' Hesperian gardens, on 

whose banks 
Bedewed with nectar and celestiall 
songSy 
Etemall Roses grow, and hyacinth, 
And fruits of golden rind, on whose faire tree, 
The scalie-hamest dragon ever keeps 

His uninchanted eye ; 

From MiltofCs " Comus!^ 

From Milton's MS. in his own hand. In the third of the 
preceding lines, "Eternal Roses yeeld" had been also 
written, and then "bloome," both crossed. — ^Todd's Milton. 





HE morning growes, 
The Rose and violett she strowes 
Uppon the high coelestiall floore, 
'Gainst Phoebus rise from's parramore. 

Milton, 

From Preliminary Notes on the *' Arcades." — 
Harefield, ? 1636. 
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H YRSI S ? whose artful strains have 

oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his 
madrigal, 
And sweetened every Musk Rose of the dale ? 

Milton, 

(Comus.) 




F you let slip time, like a neglected 

Rose 
It withers on the stalk with lan- 
guished head. 

Milton, 

V (Comus.) 




FACE made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature's white hand 
sets ope ; 



•>r 



A cheek where grows 
More than a morning Rose 
Which to no box his being owes. 

Richard Crashaw, 

1615— 1650. 
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SAW a Rose-bud ope this mom — 

I swear 
The blushing morning opened not 



more fair. 



Abraham Cowley, 
1618 — 1667. 




HO that has reason and his smell 
Would not among Roses and jas- 
mine dwell ? 

Cowley, 




OR we shall on the mountains go, 
In shadie umbers to and fro : 
In vallies low, and on the bray ; 
And with thy feet the flow'rs shall play. 
And I shall make thee pleasant posies 
Of daisies, gilliflow'rs and Roses. 
From the Amorose SongesofMr, Alex, Craig, 

Published z6o6. 
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OM£ the quick eye commends, 

Some swelling lips and red ; 

Pale looks have many friends, 

Through sacred sweetness bred : 

Meadows have flowers that pleasure move, 

Though Roses are the flowers of Love. 

Campior^s Airs, 
1609. 




IKE two young Roses on a stem, 

Lopt by the pruner's hook away, 
Ere half their lustre was disclos'd, 
In withering bloom the lovers lay. 

One grave received them ; where is found 
The primrose and the violet pale : 

And long their hapless fate was wept 
By every eye in Aram's vale. 

By 71 /*., Esq, 

(From Old Ballad of *' Colin and Nancy.") 
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MADRIGAL. 

ADY ! when I behold the Roses 
sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles 
deck the arbours, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love 

harbours, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For, viewing both alike, hardly my mind 

supposes 
Whether the Roses be your lips or your lips 



the Roses. 



Anon, 




£R roseal coloyr comes and goes 

With such a comely grace. 

More ruddier too than doth the 

Rose 

Within her lively face ; 

* * * * 

Anon, 
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OFTEN heard her say 

That she loved posies : 
In the last month of May 
I gave her Roses. 

From " Phillidar 




H E bee through flowery gardens goes 

Buzzing to drink the morning's 

tears, 

And from the early lily bears 

A kiss commended to the Rose, 

And like a wary messenger, 

Whispers some amorous story in his ear. 

Sir Edward Sherburne, 
16x8—1702. 




HEN flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with Roses 
crown'd. 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
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When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe, 
When healths and draughts goe free — 

Fishes that tipple in the deepe 
Know no such libertie. 

Richard Lovelace, 

1618— 1658. 





HE flowers as at parade, 
Under their colours stand displayed, 
Each regiment in order grows, 
That of the tulip, pink, and Rose. 
* * * * 

When gardens only had their tow'rs 

And all the garrisons were flow'rs. 

When Roses only arms might bear, 

And men did Rosie garlands wear, 

Tulips, in several colours barr'd, 

Were then the Switzers of our Guard. 

Andrew Marvell. 
1622 — 1678. 
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EE ! with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden 
days, 

In the green grass she loves to lie, 
And there with her fair aspect tames 
The wilder flowers, and gives them names ; 
But only with the Roses plays, 
And them does tell 
What colour best becomes them, and what 
smelL 

* * * * 

Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 

Itself does at thy beauty's charm 
Reform the errors of the Spring ! 
Make that the tulips have a share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair ; 
And Roses of their thorns disarm ; 
But most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure. 

Andrew MarvelL 




PLEASURE. 

N these downy Pillows lye 
Whose soft Plumes will thither fly ; 
On these Roses strow'd so plain 
Lest one Leaf thy side should strain. 

SOUL. 

My gentler Rest is on a thought, 
Conscious of doing what I ought 

Andrew MarvelL 

iJFrom " A dialogue between the resolved soul and 
created Pleasure.") 



GARDEN, 

So with Roses overgrown, 
And lillies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness. 

Andrew MarvelL 



OR, in the flaxen Lillies shade, 
It like a bank of Lillies laid. 
Upon the Roses it would feed. 
Until its lips ev*n seem*d to bleed ; 
And then to me 'twould boldly trip, 

M 
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And print those Roses on my lip. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On Roses thus it self to fill, 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lillies cold : 
Had it liy'd long it would have been 
Lillies without, Roses within. 

Andrew MarvelL 

{From *' The Nyiaph. complaining for the death of 
her Faun.") 




ENTLER times for Love are meant 

Who for parting pleasure strain 

Gather Roses in the rain, 

Wet themselves and spoil their scent. 

Andrew MarvelL 




Y soul, there is a Countrie 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged Sentrie 
All skilful in the wars. 
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If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 

The Rose that cannot wither 

Thy fortresse, and thy ease. 

Henry Vaughan. 
X621 — 1695. 




R£SH as the houres may all your 
pleasures be, 
And healthfiill as Eternitie, 
Sweet as the flowre's first breath, and close 

As th' unseen spreadings of the Rose, 
When he unfolds his curtained head. 
And makes his bosome the Sun*s bed ! 

Henry Vaughan, 




HOU seem'st a Rosebud bom in 

snow, 
A flowre of purpose sprung to bow 
To heedless tempests, and the rage 
Of an incensed stormie age. 

Henry Vaughan, 
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HOU art not Pleasure ! for thy Rose 
Upon a thorn doth still repose, 
Which, if not cropt, will quickly 
shed, 
But soon as cropt grows dull and dead. 

Henry Vaughan, 



mm 




S with ungentle show'rs the Rose, 

Overcharged with wet, declines her 

head. 

Charles Cotton. 
1630 — 1687. 




HE pride of every grove I chose. 

The violet sweet and liUy feir, 

The dappled pink and blushing 

Rose, 

To deck my charming Chloe's hair. 

Matthew Prior. 
1664 — 1721. 
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ROSE-TREE in a liUy bed, 

Nor glows so red, nor breathes so 

sweet 

Afa/, Prior. 




N some warm bank thus, fortimately 

bom, 

A Rose-bud opens to a summer 

moniy 

Full blown ere noon her fragrant pride displays, 

And shows the abundance of her purple rays. 

Edward Young, 
1684 — 1765. 




TREACHEROUS Conscience ! 

While she seems to sleep 
On Rose and myrtle, lull'd with 

syren song ; 

* * * Hk 

Young, 

(Nifht Thoughts.) 
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S, in the sunshine of the mom, 
A butterfly (but newly bom) 
Sat proudly perking on a Rose, 
With pert conceit his bosom glows ; 
His wings (all glorious to behold) 
Bedropt with azture, jet, and gold, 
Wide he displays ; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 

John Gay. 

V x688— 1733. 



HERE shall the mom her earliest 

tears bestow, 
There the first Roses of the year 

shall blow. 

Alexander Pope. 

x688'-i744. 






IE of a Rose in aromatic pain. 

Pope. 



i68 
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RISE ye flowery race, arise ! 
And haste thy beauties to discbse, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Rosa ! 

Williafn Broome, 

X689— X74S. 



TO BELINDA, 

ON HER APRON BMBROIDBRSD WITH ARMS AND PLOWBRS. 

UT say, amid the softer charms 
Of blooming flow'rs, what mean 
these Arms ? 
So round the fragrance of the Rose 
The pointed thorn to guard it grows. 

Broome, 





F streams smooth wand'ring, Delia, 
yields delight 
If the gay Rose or lily please thy 
sight. 
Smooth streams here wander, here the Roses 

glow. 
Here the proud lillies rise to shade thy brow. 

Broome, 
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HE sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe, and soften'd 
every note ; 
The Eglantine smelled sweeter, and the Rose 
Assumed a dye more deep ; 

♦ 4c 4e 4e 

Robert Blair, 

1699—1747. 




WEET as the breeze that fans the 

smiling field. 
Sweet as the breath that opening 
Roses yield. 

James Thomson, 

1 TOO— 1748. 




OR broad carnations nor the spotted 

pinks ; 
Nor, showered from every bush, 
the damask Rose. 

Thomson, 



I/O 
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S shines the lily through the crystal 

mild; 
Or o'er the Rose amid the morning 
dew, 
Fresh from Aurora's hand more sweetly 
glows. 

Thopnson, 





£R bloom was like the springing 

flower, 
That sips the silver dew ; 
The Rose was budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view. 

But love had like the canker-worm, 
Consumed her early prime : 
The Rose grew pale and left her cheek ; 
She died before her time. 

David Mallet. 

1700—1765. 
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IS cheek, where health with beauty 
glowed, 
A deadly pale o'ercast : 
So fades the fresh Rose in its prime, 
Before the northern blast. 

Mallet, 

From " Edwin and Emma. " 




ND bid Arcadia bloom around : 
Whether we fringe the sloping hill, 
Or smooth below the verdant mead. 
Whether we break the falling rill, 
Or through meandering mazes lead. 
Or in the horrid bramble's room 
Bid careless groups of Roses bloom. 

William Shenstone, 

X7I4--I763. 




H, Roses ! love*s faire Roses do not 

languish. 
Blush through the milkwhite veil 
that holds you covered. 

Shenstone. 



i^a 
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ND sure there seem of human kind 
Some bom to shun the solemn 
strife ; 
Some for amusive tasks designed 

To soothe the certain ills of life, 
Grace its lone vales with many a budding 
Rose, 
New founts of bliss disclose, 
Call forth refreshing shades and decorate 
repose. 

Shenstone, 




IF£ has its bliss for thee, when past 

its bloom. 

As withered Roses yield a late 

perfume. 

Shenstone, 



^^i OR green is to the eye, what to the 



ear 

Is harmony, or to the smell the 

Rose. 

William Mason, 

1725-1797. 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 

HE nymph must lose her female 
friend 
If more admired than she — 
But where will l&erce contention end, 
If flowVs can disagree ? 

Within the garden's peaceful scene 

Appeared two lovely foes, 
Aspiring to the rank of queen, 

The Lily and the Rose. 

The Rose soon reddened into rage, 

And, swelling with disdain, 
Appealed to many a poet's page 

To prove her right to reign. 

The Lily's height bespoke command, 

A fair imperial flower : 
She seem'd design'd for Flora's hand. 

The sceptre of her power. 

This civil bick'ring and debate 
The goddess chanced to hear, 
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And flew to save, ere yet too late, 
The pride of the parterre. 

Yours is, she said, the nobler hue, 
And yours the stateUer mien ; 

And, till a third surpasses you. 
Let each be deemed a queen. 

Thus soothed and reconciled, each seeks 

The fairest British fair : 
The seat of empire is her cheeks. 

They reign united there. 

Cifv/per. 

X731 — 1800. 



MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES. 

I RED with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet 
Sharon's Rose 
On icy plains and in eternal snows. 

CoTvper. 

(From "Hope.") 
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HE charms of the late-blowing Rose 
Seem graced with a livelier hue, 
And the winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend such as you, 

Cowper. 




AY, Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a Rose full blown, 
Could you, though luminous your 



eye, 



By looking on the bud, descry. 
Or guess, with a prophetic power. 
The future splendour of the flower ? 

Cowper. 




ABURNUM rich 
In streaming gold ; syringa ivory 
pure; 

The scentless and the scented Rose : this red 
And of an humbler growth, the other tall, 
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And throwing up into the darkest gloom 

Of neighbouring cypress or more sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 

That the wind severs from the broken wave. 
* * * • 

Cowper, 

(From "The Task.") 



\ £ dumb, fond maid ; thy sacred ink 
nor spill. 
On specious tyrants popularly ill ; 
Nor be thy comely locks with Roses dight, 
Of either victor colour, Red or White. 
Epistle from Florence. Anon, 1740. 





HE crimson Rose, the bulbuPs 
bride, 
The purple violet in the shade. 
The lily white, the maiden's pride. 
Alike are bright, alike must fade. 
The beauteous flake of purest snow. 
Its very being must forego. 

Aiwn. 
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I HE Rose that erst with blooming 
grace 
Had with the lily shone, 
By grief was wither'd — in her face 
The lily reigned alone. 

y. Robertson. 

Old Ballad of " Aminter and Annie." 




JULIA. 

O the graves whei^e sleepe the deade 
Hapless Julia took her waye ; 
Sighs to heave and teares to shed 
0*er the spot where Damon laye. 
Manye a blooming flow'r she bore, 
O'er the greene grass turfe to throwe ; 
And while fast her teares did poure, 
Thus shee sang to soothe her woe : 
• • • • 

'* Rose replete with scent and hue, 
Sweetest flower that nature blowes, 

N 



Damon flourished once like you ; 
Nowe o'er him the greene g^rass grows. 
Rose, go deck his hallowed gravei 
Lilly, o'er the green turfe twine ; 
Honour meete that turfe shoulde have 
Beauty's bed, and virtue's shrine.'' 



Thus she sung, and strew'd the flow'r, 
And, when toll'd the midnight houre^ 
On the green turfe grave she dy'd. 
Many a nightingale forlome, 
Sung her knell, whyle breezes sighed ; 
Haughty grandeur heard with scome, 
How so poor a mayden died. 

Old Ballad. 

(First printed by T. Evans, mocclxxxiv.) 




ND though his path through thorns 

and roughness lay. 
Pluck the wild Rose or woodbine's 
gadding flowers. 
Weaving gay wreaths beneath some sheltering 
tree. 
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The sense of sorrow he awhile may lose : 
So have I sought thy flowers, fair Poesy ! 

Charlotte Smith. 

1749 — i8o6. 




HE Rose with fond delight 
Gazing at her own beauty hung 
Over a stream that, swift and bright 

Her image upward flung : 

When lo ! a zephyr's blustering power 

Of every petal robs the flower, 

And the spoils fall in the river, 

Which hurrying bears them off for ever ! 

Thus, even thus, perceive we may, 

Well-a-day ! 

How swiftly Beauty passeth away ! 

Charlotte Smith, 



FLOWER was offered to me. 
Such a flower as May never bore ; 
But I said, " I've a pretty Rose-tree/' 
And I passed the sweet flower o'er. 
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Then I went to my pretty Rose-tree, 
To tend her by day and by night ; 
But my Rose tum'd away with jealousy, 
And her thorns were my only delight. 

William Blake. 

1757— »8a7. 

HE modest Rose puts forth a thorn. 
The humble sheep a threatening 
horn ; 

While the lily white shall in love delight. 
Nor a thorn nor athreat stain her beauty bright. 

Blake, 



ROSE, thou art sick ! 
The invisible worm. 
That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 

Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy ; 
And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 

Blake, 

(" Songs of Experience.'^ 
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£ wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the Rose upon the brier, 
Unmindftd that the thorn is near, 
Among the leaves ; 
And though the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 

Robert Bums, 

»759— »79^ 




MY Luve's like a red, red Rose 
That's newly sprung in June : 
O my Luve's like the melodie 



That's sweetly played in tune. 



Burns. 




[£ blude red Rose at yule may 

blaw, 
The simmer lillies bloom in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea, 
But an auld man shall never dauntqn me. 

Bums, 



l82 
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SWEET is she that lo'es me, 
As dew i' simmer weeping 
In tears the Rosebuds steeping. 

Bums, 




ROSEBUD by my early walk, 
Adown a com enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled. 
In a' its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head. 
It scents the early morning. 

Bums, 




V lightsome heart I pu'd a Rose 

Frae aff its thorny tree. 
And my fause luver staw the Rose, 



But left the thorn wi' me. 



Bums, 
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'LL pu' the budding Rose, when 
Phoebus peeps in vain, 
For it's like a babny kiss o* her sweet 



mou ; 






* # * 




# 

Bums. 


^ 






TO MISS CRUIKSHANK, A 


VERY 


YOUNG 


LADY. 








EAUTEOUS Rose-bud, young and 

gay, 
Blooming in thy early May, 
Never may'st thou, lovely flower. 
Chilly shrink in sleety shower ; 
Never Boreas' hoary path. 
Never Eurus' poisonous breath. 
Never baleful stellar lights, 
Taint thee with untimely blights ! 
Never, never reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf ! 
Nor ever Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 



i84 
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Ma/st thou long, sweet crimson gem. 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 
Till some evening, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews and breathing balm. 
While all kround the woodland rings. 
And every bird thy requiem sings. 
Thou, amid the dirgefii] sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birth. 

Bums. 



OR there the Rose on crag and vale 
Sultana to the nightingale. 
Blooms, blushing to her lover's tale. 
His queen, his garden queen, his Rose. 

Bums f 





EANTIME the clouds, imprest with 

hvelier beams, 
Roll, in the lucid track of air, 
Array'd in coloured brede, with semblances 
more fair. 
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The airy troop, as on they sail, 

Thus the pensive stranger hail : 

" In the pure and argent sky, 

There our distant chambers lie ; 

The bed is strew'd with blushing Roses 

When Quietude at eve reposes, 

Oft trembling, lest her bowers should feide 

In the cold earth's humid shade.** 

William Lisle Bowles, 

1762— i8sa 
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MELLOW light through the dim 

covert strayed, 

And opening Roses canopied the 

shade. 

Bowles. 



m& 



HERE fair Seville's Morisco turrets 

gleam 
On Guadalquivir's gently-stealing 
stream; 
Whose silent waters seaward as they glide 
Reflect the wild-Rose thickets on its side. 

Bowles. 
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H£ tear down childhood's cheek 

that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the Rose, 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

The bush, the leaf, the flower is dry. 

Sir Walter Scott, 
X77X— 1838. 




HE Rose is &irest when 'tis budding 

new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns 
from fears ; 
The Rose is sweetest washed with morning 

dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

wilding Rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

1 bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. 
Emblem of hope and love through future 



years 



1 



Sir Walter Scott. 

(" Lady of the Lake,** Canto IV.) 
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HIS mom in merry June, I trow, 
The Rose is budding fair : 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again." 
He turned his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave his bridle reins a shake, 
Said adieu for evermore, my love ! 
And adieu for evermore. 

Sir Walter Scott. 







T^ 




F human Life do pass away, 
Perishing yet more syHfUy than the 
Flower 

Whose frail existence is but of a day : 
What space hath Virgin's Beauty to disclose 
Her sweets, and triumph o'er the breathing 
Rose? 

Not even an hour ! 

William Wordsworth, 

1770— xSsa 
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EGONE, thou fond presumptuous 
El^" 
Exclaimed a thundering voice, 
" Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

Between me and my choice ! " 
A small cascade fresh swoln with snows 

Thus threatened a poor briar-Rose, 
That, all bespattered with his foam, 
And dancing high and dancing low. 
Was living, as a child might know. 
In an unhappy home. 

Wordsworth. 




PRING finds not here a melancholy 

breast, 

• • * • 

When her breath 
Quickens, as now, the withered heath ; — 
Nor Haunting Summer — when he throws 
His sotd into the briar-Rose ; 
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Or calls the lily from her sleep 
Prolonged beneath the bordering deep ; 
Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is warbling near the Brownie's Den. 

Wordsworth, f 

("The Brownie's CeU.") 




OT favoured spots alone, but the 

whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise — that 
which sets 

• • • • 

The budding Rose above the Rose full-blown. 

Wordsworth, 





HEN she I loved was strong and 

gay 
And like a Rose in June. 

Wordsworth, 



ipo 
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URER than foam on central ocean 

tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at day- 
break strewn 
With fancied Roses, than the unblemished 

moon 
Before her wane b^ns on heaven's blue 

coast. 

Wordsworth. 

(From " Sonnet to the Viisin.") 





NBOASTFUL maid ! though now 

the Lily pale, 
Transparent, grace thy beauties 
meek; 
Yet ere again along the impurpling vale, 
The purpling vale and elfin-haunted grove, 
Young Zephyr his fresh flowers profusely 
throws. 



We'll tinge with livelier hues thy cheek ; 

And, haply, from the nectar-breathing Rose 

Extract a blush for Love ! 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
1772—1834. 

(Juvenile Poems. ** Song of the Pixies "). 




ON viewless Wanderer of the vale, 
The Spirit of the Western gale, 
At Morning's break, at Evening's 
close, 
Inhales the sweetness of the Rose, 
And hovers o*er the uninjured Bloom 
Sighing back the soft perfume. 

Vigour to the Zephyr's wing 
Her nectar-breathing kisses fling ; 
And He the glitter of the Dew 
Scatters on the Rose's hue. 
Bashful lo ! she bends her head, 
And darts a blush of deeper Red ! 

S, 71 Coleridge. 
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NEVER pluck the Rose ; the vio- 

let's head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon 
its bank 
And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath, between my hands, 
Felt safe, imsoil'd, nor lost one grain of gold. 

Walter Savage Landor, 
1775— 1864. 
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ON RECEIVING A MONTHLY ROSE. 

AESTUM ! thy Roses long ago, 
AH Roses far above, 
Twice in the year were call'd to blow 
And braid the locks of Love : 

He saw the city sink in dust, 

Its Rose's roots decay'd,] 
And cried in sorrow, " Find I must 

Another for my braid." 

First Cyprus, then the Syrian shore, 

To Pharpar's lucid rill, 
Did those two large dark eyes explore. 

But wanted something still. 

Damascus fill'd his heart with joy, 

So sweet her Roses were ! 
He culled them ; but the wayward boy 

Thought them ill worth his care. 

" I want them every month,** he cried, 

" I want them every hour ; 
Perennial Rose, and none beside, 

Henceforth shall be my flower." 

Landor, 

O 
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ND here the Rose expands 
Her paradise of leaves. 

Robert Southey. 

X774— ««43- 




ND oh ! what odours the voluptuous 
vale 
Scatters from jasmine bowers. 
From yon Rose wilderness, 
From clustered henna, andfrom orange groves. 

Southey. 




HE fox-glove, closing inly, like the 

shell ; 
The hyacinth ; the Rose, of buds 
the chief ; 
The thorn, be-diamonded with dewy showers ; 
The thyme's wild fragrance, and the heather- 
bell : 
All, all, are there. So vain is the belief 
That the sequestered path hath fewest flowers. 

Thomas Doubleday. 
X790— 1870. 
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WILL not praise the often-flattered 

Rose, 
Or, Virgin-like, with blushing charms 
half seen, 
Or, when, in dazzling splendour, like a Queen, 
All her magnificence of state she shows. 

Thomas Doubleday, 

\ 

HERE'S a bower of Roses by Ben- 

demeer's stream. 
And the nightingale sings round it 
all the day long ; 
In the days of my childhood 'twas like a sweet 

dream. 
To sit mid the Roses and hear the birds' song. 

That bower and its music I never forget. 
But oft when alone, in the bloom of the year, 

I think — Is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the Roses still bright by the calm 
Bendemeer ? 

No, the Roses soon wither'd that hung o'er the 

wave, 
But some blossoms were gather'd, while 

freshly they shone, 
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And a dew was distill'd from their flowers, 

that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer 

was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year ; 

Thus bright to my soul, as 'twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Ben- 

demeer. Thomas Moore. 

X779--18S2. 




IS the last Rose of siunmer 

Left blooming alone. 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone : 
No flower of her kindred. 

No Rose-bud is nigh 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh ! 
rU not leave thee, thou lone one ! 

To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
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Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 
So soon may / follow, 

When friendships decay, 
And from love's shining circle 

The gems drop away. 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 

Moore. 

(Irish Melodies.) 




ONG, long be my heart with such 
memories filled ! 
Like the vase, in which Roses have 
once been distill'd ; 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if 

you will, 
But the scent of the Roses will hang round 
it still. 

Moore, 
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HE joyous time — ^when pleasures 

pour 
Profuselyround, and in theirshower 
Hearts open like the season's Rose — 
The Floweret of a hundred leaves/ 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 
And every leaf its balm receives. 

Moore, 

(From •* Lalla Rookh.") 
' '* GtJl sad berk, the Rose of a hundred leaves." 




HO has not heard of the Vale of 

Cashmere, 
With its Roses the brightest that 



earth ever gave. 



Moore, 

(" Lalla Rookh.") 



« 



The Rose of Cashmere for its brilliancy and delicacy 
of odour has long been proverbial in the East." 
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! SOONER shall the Rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightin- 
gale, 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay 

Open her bosom's glowing veil, 
Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one. 

Moore, 




HY does azure deck the sky ? 
Tis to be like thy looks of blue ; 
Why is red the Rose's dye ? 
Because it is thy blushes* hue. 
All that's fair, by Love's decree 
Has been made resembling thee. 

Moore. 




ND fields and pathways far and 

near. 
Were lighted by a blaze so clear, 
That you could see in wandering round 
The smallest Rose-leaf on the ground. 

Moore, 

("LalURookh.") 
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HOUGH rich the spot 
With every flow'r this earth has 
got, 

What is it to the nightingale, 
If there his darling Rose is not ? 

Moore, 

(" Lalla Rookh.") 

Note. You may place a htmdred handfuls of fiagrant 
herbs and flowers before the nightingale, yet he wishes not 
in his constant heart, for more than the sweet Inreath of his 
beloved Rose. 

(From "The Poetical Works of T. Moore/' 
collected by himself.) 




HE leaves are coming, snowy-blos- 
somed thorn ! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit, quit thy 
tomb; 
And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be bom ! 
Then haste, sweet Rose ! sweet woodbine. 



hymn the mom. 



Ebenezer Elliott, 
1781— 1849. 



\ 
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H, gentlest Might Almighty ! if of 

mine 

One strain shall live, let it Thine 

impress bear ; 

And please wherever humble virtues twine 

The Rose and woodbine with the thorns of 

care, 

Thriving because they love ! Thy temple, 

Lord, is there ? 

Ebene^er Elliott, 

\ 

N those eyes the tears that glisten 

as in pity for my pain, 
Are they gems, or only dew-drops ? 
Can they, will they long remain ? 
Why thy strength of tyrant beauty thus, with 

seeming ruth, restrain ? 
Better breathe my last before thee, than in 
lingering grief remain. 

To yon planet. Fate has g^ven every month 

to wax and wane ; 
And — thy world of blushing brightness — can 

it, will it long remain? 
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Health and youth in balmy moisture, on thy 

cheek their seat maintain ; 
But the dew that steeps the Rose-bud — can 

it, will it long remain ? 

Asuf t why in mournful numbers, of thine 
absence thus complain, 

Chance has joined us, chance has parted ! 
nought on earth can long remain. 

In the world ma/st thou, beloved ! live ex- 
empt from grief and pain. 

On my lips the breath is fleeting, — can it, 
will it long remain ? 

Translated by Bishop Heb«r, from a sonnet by the late 
Nawab of Oude, Asuf Ud Dowla. 1829. 




UT who can view the ripened Rose, 
nor seek 
To wear it? Who can curiously 
behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

Lord Byron. 

r788— 1884. 
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NOW ye the land of the cedar and 

vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, 

the beams ever shine, 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed 

with perfume. 

Wax faint o'er the gardens of GdP in her 

bloom 
* # # # 

Where the virgins are soft as the Roses they 

twine. 

And all save the spirit of man is divine? 

Byron. 

• G61, the Rose. ("The Bride of Abydos.") 

\ 

EAR'ST thou the breeze 

Round the Rosebud sighing ? 
And the small sweet Rose 
Love to love replying ? 
So should'st thou reply 

To the prayer we're bringing : 
So that bud, thy mouth, 
Should burst forth in singing ! 

" Barry Cornwall" 

Bryan Waller Procter. 1790-1874. 
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OURN not ! let a brighter doom 
Breed no anguish in thy mind 
If the Rose hath most perfume^ 
It hath still the thorn behind : 
If the sun be at its height 
Think what follows,— certain night 

Barry Cornwall. 





ND now, of all fair flowers, which 

lov'st thou best ? 
The Rose ? She is a Queen, — more 
wonderful 
Than any who have bloomed on Orient thrones : 
Sabaean Empress ! in her breast, though 

small, 
Beauty and infinite sweetness sweetly dwell. 
Inextricable. 

Barry Cornwall, 
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IKE a Rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy 
winged thieves. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

1792— xSaa. 





USIC, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken ; 



Roseleaves, when the Rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

Shelley, 
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I LIES, for a bridal bed, 
Roses, for a matron's head, 
Violets, for a maiden dead. 




ND the Rose, like a n}inph to the 

bath addressed, 
Which unveiled the depth of her 
glowing breast. 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 
* • • * 

The Rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow. 
Paved the turf and the moss below. 

SheUey. 




HE Rose is red, the Rose is white, 
The Rose it blooms in summer 
light : 
But ah ! it clouds the heart's delight. 

To muse upon its history ; — 
It tells full many a woeful tale 
Of hearts made cold, of cheeks made pale, 



Of love's sad sigh, the widow's wail, 
In days of strife and chivalry ; 

Sweet Freedom, may the age prevail, 
That strife no more may be. 

The Rose is red, the Rose is white, 
The Rose is pleasant to the sight, 
Now both its hues in one unite, 

To crown the brows of loyalty ! 
Strife took the white Rose for its crest. 
But Concord placed it in her vest. 
Where deep it blushed upon her breast, 

To wed the tree of Liberty ; ' 

And while it blooms as Freedom's guest, 

There let it ever be. 

Clare. 

V 1793—1864. 

N the deep heart of the Rose 

Now the crimson love-hue glows, 

Now the glow-worm's lamp by night 

Sheds a ray 

Dreamy, starry, queenly bright. 

Come away ! 
* * * • 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 

1794— 1835. 
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NDERNEATH large blue-bells 

tented, 
Where the daisies are Rose-scented , 
And the Rose herself has got 
Perfume which on Earth is not. 

* • * * 

/ohn Keats, 

V X796 — x8ai. 

ND mid-May's eldest child 
The coming musk-Rose full of 
dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. Keats, 

(" Ode to a Nightingale.") 





T is as if the Rose should pluck her- 
self. 
Or the ripe plum forget his misty 
bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf. 
Should darken the pure grot with muddy 
gloom : 
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But the Rose leaves herself upon the brier, 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire. 

Keais. 



\ 




SAW the sweetest flower wild 

Nature yields, 
A fresh-blown musk- Rose; 'twas 
the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer; graceful it gfrew 
As is the wand that queen Titania wields — 
And, as I feasted on its fragrancy, 
I thought the garden-Rose it far excelPd. 

Keats. 




HAT is more tranquil than a musk 

Rose blowing, 
In a green island, far from all men's 
knowing ; 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales, 
More secret than a nest of nightingales ? 

Keats^ 
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SORROW ! 

Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health from 
vermeil lips ? 
To give maiden blushes 
To the white Rose bushes ? 
Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips ? 

Keats. 

^ ("Endymion.") 



\ 




ND still, as Persia's tender minstrel 

told, 
The Rose's breath inspires the 
common mould. 
If not for us the eternal flow'ret springs, 
Still round our dust the aerial odour clings ; 
By the loved scent the exalted earth is known, 
And grows of worth from fragrance not its 
own. 

From Prefatory Poem to the " Pilgrims of the Rhine" by 

Lord Lytton.) 
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HY dimpled cheek is gay and softly 

bright 

As the fixed beauty of the mossy 

Rose^ 

Yet will it change its hue for other's woes, 

And native red, contend with piteous white. 

Hartley Coleridge, 
X796— 184J. 



NOVEMBER. 

HE mellow year is hasting to its 

close ; 
The little birds have almost sung 
their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast — 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ; 
The patient beauty of the scentless Rose, 
Oft with the mom's hoar crystal quaintly 

glass'd, 
Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little sunmier where it grows : 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 
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The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define. 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 

Hartley Coleridge, 

\ 

OW bravely Autumn paints upon 

the sky 
The gorgeous fame of summer which 
is fled ! 
Hues of all flowers that in their ashes lie, 
Trophied in that fair light whereon they fed, 
Tulip and hyacinth, and sweet Rose red. — 

Thomas Hood, 

te 1798—1845. 

OVE, dearest lady, such as I would 
speak, 
Lives not within the humour of the 
eye;— 
Not being but an outward phantasy 
That skims the surface of a tinted cheek, — 
Else it would wane with beauty, and grow 
weak, 
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As if the Rose made summer — ^and so lie 
Amongst the perishable things that die, 
Unlike the love which I would give and seek : 
Whose health is of no hue — ^to feel decay 
With cheeks' decay that have a Rosy prime. 
Love is its own great loveliness alway 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time ; 
Its bough owns no December and no May, 
But bears its blossom into winter's clime. 

Thomas Hood. 




H ! plant them above me, the soft, 

and the bright. 
The touch*d with the sunset's crim- 
son light. 
The warm with the earliest breath of the 

Spring, 
The sweet with the sweep of the West wind's 

wing; 
Let the green bough and the red leaf wave — 
Plant the glad Rose-tree upon my grave. 

• • • • 

Plant the green sod with the crimson Rose, — 
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Let my friends rejoice o'er my calm repose ; 
Let my memory be like the odours they shed. 
My hopes like their promise of early red ; 
Let strangers too, share in their breath and 

their bloom — 
Plant ye the bright Roses o'er my tomb. 

J-** JCf J-*% 
(Ledda Elizabeth Landon.) 
x8oa— 1838. 




OVE you seek for, presupposes 

Summer heat and sunny glow. 

Tell me, do you find Moss-Roses 

Budding, blooming in the snow ? 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
1809 — 1861. 




AM pale as crocus grows 
Close behind a Rose-tree's root ; 
Whosoe'er would reach the Rose, 
Treads the crocus under foot. 

E, Barrett Browning. 
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SONG OF THE ROSE. 

F Zeus chose us a king of the flowers 
in his mirth, 
He would call to the Rose and 
would royally crown it, 
For the Rose, ho, the Rose ! is the grace of 
the earth, 
Is the light of the plants that are growing 
upon it 
For the Rose, ho, the Rose ! is the eye of the 
flowers. 
Is the blush of the meadows that feel them- 
selves fair, — 
Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through 
the bowers 
On pale lovers who sit in the glow unaware. 
Ho, the Rose breathes of love ! ho, the Rose 
lifts the cup 
To the red lips of Cjrpris invoked for a 
guest ! 
Ho, the Rose, having curled its sweet leaves 
for the world. 
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Takes delight in the motion its petals keep up. 
As they laugh to the wind as it laughs from 
the west ! 

Attributed to Sappho, 

From ("Achilles Tatias.") Translated by E. B. Browning. 




HATS the best thing in the world ? 
June-Rose, by May-dew impearled. 
E, Barrett Brownings 




£D as Rose of Harpocrate. 

E, Barrett Browning, 

C'Isobcl'sChild.'O 

E was humming the words of some 

old song, 

" Two red Roses he had on his 

cap, 

And another he bore at the point of his sword." 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
* * * * 




And I saw by the light of the Surgeon's lamp 
Two white Roses upon his cheeks, 
And one, just over his heart, blood-red." 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

1807—1882. 

(From " KiUed at the Ford.") 




ND the wild-Roses of the promon- 
tory 
Around me shuddered in the wind, 
and shed 

Their petals of pale red. 
There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 

And cunning alchemists 
Could recreate the Rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 

Without the lost perfume. 
Ah me ! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The Rose of youth restore ?" 

Longfellow, 

("PalingenesU.'') 
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OW wonderful it is ! the queen of 



flowers, 

The marble Rose of Rome! Its 

petals torn 

By wind and rain of twice five hundred years ; 
• • • • 

The Rose of Rome, but not of Paradise ; 
Not the white Rose our Tuscan poet saw, 
With Saints for petals. When this Rose was 

perfect 
Its hundred thousand petals were not saints, 
But senators in their Thessalian caps, 
And all the roaring populace of Rome ; 
And even an Empress and the Vestal Virgins, 
Who came to see the gladiators die. 
Could not give sweetness to a Rose like this. 

Longfellow. 

(From " Michael Angclo.'O 



Nazareth is a Rose, and like a Rose, its form is rounded 
and enclosed by mountains, as the flower by its leaves. 

From the old Topographer, Quaresmius. 
{Quoted by Dean Stanley.) 
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HE pluck'd a wildwood Rose and 

fondly strove. 
With pausing step and ever anxious 
care, 
To carry home her dainty treasure-trove. 
A butterfly perch'd on those petals fair, 
Soon the gay creature fluttered off again ; 
And then her girlish fingers dropped the 

flower. 
Ah ! little maid, when Love asserts his power. 
This lesson duly learnt may save thee pain ; 
Why from the forest Rose thine hand unclasp, 
Because the fickle insect would not stay ? 
Not all the tendance of thy sweet blue eye, 
And tiptoe heed, secured the butterfly ; 
The flower that needed but thy tender grasp 
To hold it, thou hast lightly thrown away ! 

Charles Tennyson Turner, 

b. x8o7 — X879. 




ULL soon a sadder landscape opens 

round 
With here and there a latter-flower- 
ing Rose, 
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Child of the summer hours, but blooming 

here, 
Far down the vista of the lading year. 

Charles Tennyson Turner, 

("Autamn.*^ 

% 

THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 

HE Rose upon my balcony the 

morning air perfuming, 
Was leafless all the winter-time and 
pining for the spring ; 
You ask me why her breath is sweet, and why 

her cheek is blooming. 
It is because the sim is out, and birds begin to 
sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the 

greenwood ringing, 
Was silent when the boughs were bare, and 

winds were blowing keen. 
And if, manmia, you ask of me the reason of 

his singing, 
It is because the stm is out, and all the leaves 

are green. 



Thus each performs his part, mamma, the 
birds have found their voices, 

The blowing Rose, a flush, mamma, her bonny 
cheek to dye ; 

And there's sunshine in my heart, mamma, 
which wakens and rejoices, 

And so I sing and blush, mamma, and that's 

the reason why, 

JV. M, Thackeray. 

i8ix— 1863. 
(From "Vanity Fair.") 

\ 

H, fair and fragrant his fame, as 

flowers that close not, 

That shrink not by day for heat, or 

for cold by night, 

As a thought in the heart shall increase when 

the heart's self knows not, 

Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our 

eyes as a light. 

Shall wax with the years that wane, and the 

season's chime. 

As a white Rose thomless, that grows in the 

garden of Time. 

Arthur Hugh Claugh, 
18x9—1861. 
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H touch that Rosebud ! it will bloom 

My lady fair ! 
A passionate red in dim green 
gloom, 
A joy, a splendour, a perfume 
That sleeps in air. 

You touched my heart ; it gave a thrill^ 

Just like a Rose 
That opens at a lady's wilL 
Its bloom is always yours until 

You bid it close. 

Mortimer Collins, 

z8a7 — 1876. 




OSES have their prickles. 

Old Proverb, 




HE Roses of the spring are ever fair, 
'Mong branches green still ring- 
doves coo and pair. 
And the deep sea still foams its music old. 

Alexander Smith, 
1830— 1867, 
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|HE angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a Rose-tree sleeping lay, 
That Spirit — to whose charge 'tis 
given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ; 
Awakening from his light repose, 
The angel whispered to the Rose, — 
" O fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou giv*st to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee." 
Then said the Rose, with deepened glow, — 
" On me another grace bestow." — 
The Spirit paused, in silent thought. 
What grace was there that flower had not ! 
'Twas but a moment — o'er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And, robed in Nature's simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? 

Blackwood^ s Magazine, 
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jHAT hour is past — ^it came and fled, 
As all life's beauty will ; 
The Roses — ^they are long since 
dead; 
Upon the window sill ; 
The little porch is lying low, 

The shore is far away, 
And other eyes may watch the glow 

Of sunset in the bay ; 
And where the shining pathway gleams, 

And on the golden sand. 
Now other hearts may dream their dreams. 

And other feet may stand. 
And softer sounds may come and go 

Upon the summer air ; 
And other lips may whisper low 

The words we whispered there ; 
And other Roses climb the wall, 

And wreathe the self-same spot. 
And blush at other vows let fall 
Like those that we — ^forgot 

Anon, 

About 1850. 
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£ playfellows of sunbeams^ 

Who does not bless your bloom ? 
The children in the meadow, 
The sick man in his room ; 
The youthful lover treasuring 

A Rose which after years 
Shall show all dry and withered, 
Though often wet with tears. 

Anon. 

^ About 1840. 

IRST take those crimson Roses, — 

How red their petals glow ! 

Red as the blood of Jesus, 

Which heals our sin and woe. 

Adelaide Anfte Procter. 
1835—1864. 





HE red June Roses now are past, 
This very day I broke the last, — 
And now its perfiuned breath is hid, 
With her beneath a coffin-lid ; 
There will its petals fall apart, 
And wither on her icy heart ; — 

Adelaide Anne Procter, 
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IP'E'S gay gifb and honours rare, 
Flowers of favour t win and wear ! 
Rose of beauty, be the queen 
In pleasure's ring and festive scene. 

y. H. Newman (1827). 

b. x8oz. 




HE waVd aluone wP eyeballs wi^ 
To zee the flow'rs that she'd a-zet ; 
The lilies, white's her maiden 
frocks, 
The spik, to put 'ithin her box, 
Wi' columbines an* hollyhocks ; 
The jillifloVr an' nodd^n pink, 
An' Ruose that touch'd her soul to ^ink 
O' *ik that deck'd her breast 

William Barnes, 

(" Poems in the Dorset dialect") 




IS not for golden eloquence I pray, 

A god-like tongue, to move a 

stony heart — 

Methinks it were full well to be apart 

In solitary uplands £ar away, 

Betwixt the blossoms of a Rosy spray, 

Dreaming upon the wonderful sweet face 

Of Nature, in a wild and pathless place. 

And if it chanced that I did once array, 

In words of magic woven curiously. 

All the deep gladness of a summer's mom, 

Or rays of evening that Hght up the lea 

On dewy days of spring, or shadows borne 

Across the forehead of an autumn noon, — 

Then would I die and ask no better boon. 

Frederick Tennyson. 
1807. 

(From Main's " Treasury of English Sonnets.") 

\ 

HERE is sweet music here that 

softer falls 
Than petals from blown Roses on 
the grass. Alfred Tennyson, 

b. X809. 
("The Lotos-caters.") 
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OWER'D close 

With plaited alleys of the trailing 
Rose, 

Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purple-spiked lavender. Tennyson, 

("OdctoMemory.'^ 

H, one Rose, 

One Rose, but one, by those fair 
fingers cvdl'd, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.'' Tennyson, 

(** The Gardener's Daughter.") 





HAT eyes, like thine, have wakened 

hopes ? 
What lips, like thine, so sweetly 
joined ? 
Where on the double Rosebud droops 
The fullness of the pensive mind. 

Tennyson. 

"The Day-dream.") 
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ND on the glimmering limit far 

withdrawn 

God made himself an awful Rose 

of dawn« 

Tennyson, 

("Vision of Sin.") 




ND gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock'd the full-foliaged elms, and 
swung 

The heavy-folded Rose, and flimg 
The lilies to and fro * * * * 

Tennyson. 

("In Memoriam/' zciv.) 




H when her life was yet in bud. 
He too foretold the perfect Rose. 

Tennyson. 

(" In Memoriam.") 







||H£ Red Rose cries, 'She is near, 
she is near ; ' 
And the White Rose weeps, ' She is 
late.' Tennyson. 

("Maud") 
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HE night with sudden odour reeFd, 
The southern stars a music peal'd^ 
Warm beams across the meadow 
stole ; 
For Love flew over grove and field, 
Said ^ Open, Rosebud^ open, yield 
Thy fragrant soul.* 

Alfred^ Lord Tennyson^ Poet Laureate. 

(Unpublished firagmeat) 





ELEANOR. 

VER ! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the Roses is done ; 
Over and gone with the Roses, 
And over and gone with the sun. 

Here ; but our sun in Aquitaine lasts longer. 
I would I were in Aquitaine again — your 
north chills me. 
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Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close ; 

Over and gone with the Roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 

That was not the way I ended it first — ^but 
unsynmietrically, preposterously, illogically, 
out of passion, without art — like a song of 
the people. Will you have it? The last 
Parthian shaft of a forlorn Cupid at the 
King's left breast, and all left-handedness and 
under-handedness. 

And never a flower at the close. 
Over and gone with the Roses, 
Not over and gone with the Rose. 

True, one Rose will out-blossom the rest, one 
Rose in a bower. I speak after my £uicies, 
for I am a Troubadour, you know, and won 
the violets at Toulouse; but my voice is 
harsh here, not in tune, a nightingale out of 
season ; for marriage, Rose or no Rose, has 
killed the golden violets. 

Alfred^ Lord Tennyson, 

(Fram^Bccket.'') 
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UT the Rose 
your sake. 



awake all night for 
Tennyson. 

("Maad.'O 





EAR Rose, thy term is reached. 
Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached: 
Bees pass it unimpeached. 

Robert Browning, 

V. sSia. 



HEN how grace a Rose? I know a 

way ! 



way ! 
■^. Leave it, rather. 
Must you gather ? 
Smell, kiss, wear it — at last, throw away ! 

R, Browning. 

(".A Pretty Womaii.'^ 




OWN this side of the gravel walk 
She went while her robe's edge 
brushed the box ; 
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And here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth on the milk-white 
phlox. 

Roses ranged in valiant row, 

I will never think that she passed you by : 
She loves you, noble Roses, I know ; 

But yonder see, where the rock plants lie. 

i?. Browning, 




HEN the craftsman thinks to grace 

the Rose, — 
Plucks a mould-flower 
For his gold flower, 
Uses fine things that efface the Rose. 

/?. Browning, 

\ 

GAIN the siunmer comes, and all 

is fair ; 
A sea of tender blue, the sky o'erhead 
Stretches its peace ; the Roses white and red, 
Through the deep silence of the tranced air, 
In a mute ecstasy of love declare 
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Their souls in perfume, while their leaves 

are fed 
With dew and moonlight that fall softly shed 
Like slumber on pure eyelids unaware. 

Philip Bourke Marston. 





ITTLE doubts that sting and prey, 

Hurt replies, 
Words for which a life should pay — 
None denies. 
These of Love were very part, 
Thorns that hurt the Rose's heart. 
Yet should we beseech Love stay, 

Sorrow dies, 
And if Love will but delay 

Joy may rise. 
Since, with all its thorns, the Rose 
Is more than any flower that blows. 

Philip Bourke Marston, 
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ULL long I held that flower, until 

one day 
I came where queenliest, reddest 
Roses grew ; 
Then from my hand afar that flower I threw^ 

Roses to gather ; but, behold, this hour, 
When Roses and their thorn-stems strew the 

way, 
I vainly seek for my lost woodland flower. 

Philip Bourke Marston, 




CATTER upon me Rose-leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odours fan me 
Till into my veins they creep. 
Reach down the lute and play me 
A melancholy tune. 

To rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon. 

W, W, Story, 

b. 18x9. 
C Cleopatra 
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O, some tempestuous mom in early 

June, 
When the year's primal burst of 
bloom is o'er, 
Before the Roses and the longest day — 
• • • • 

She knew the Dorian water's gush divine, 
She knew each lily white which £nna yields, 
Each Rose with blushing face ; 

Matthew Arnold, 

b. xSaa. 
^ ("ThyrsU.") 




OSES that down thealleys shineafar. 
And open jasmine-muffled lattices 
* * * * 

Matthew Arnold, 

(•• ThyrsU.") 




TREW on her Roses, Roses, 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes : 
Ah ! would that I did too. 

Matthew Arnold, 
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TOOK a lute that was shattered, 
And tried to make music true ; 
I took the leaves that were scattered, 
And tried to make Roses new. 

Hamilton Aid/, 




IKE a Rose thy thoughts are folded. 
They shall wake refreshed with dew. 

Hamilton Aidi, 





NMINDFUL of the Roses, 
Unmindful of the thorn, 
A reaper tired reposes. 
Among his gathered com : 
So might I, till the mom ! 
G>ld as the cold Decembers, 
Past as the days that set. 
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While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget, — 
But one remembers yet 

Christina Rossetti, 




HE wild Rose is thy next in blood : 

Share Nature with her, and thy 

heart. 
* * * * 

This wild white Rose-bud in my hand 
Hath meanings meant for me alone. 
Which no one else can understand, 
To you it breathes with altered tone : 

Owen Meredith, 

b. 1831. 




ND the young Roses, wet 

With the tears of the first mom 

That doth Rosebuds beget. 
* • * 

Owen Meredith, 

(" The Starling.") 
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IM£ put his sickle in among the 

days. 
The Rose burned out ; red autumn 

lit the woods. 

Owen Meredith, 

("Tannhlluser.") 




A SPRING BALLAD. 



DEDICATION. 




ERE Spring, with her gifts, is come 
Thro* the white buds awake in 
the hedge. 
She hath given to the swallow a home, 
And a Rose to your window ledge. 

The bird and the blossom they gave her, 
In return for the gifts she brought. 

Sweet colour, and sound and savour ; 
But my gift to her was a thought 
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For I gave her a thought of you, 
And she laid it the leaves among ; 

There fed it on sunlight and dew, 
And retum'd it to me in a song. 

In a song it came back to me ; 

And to you in a song I send it. 
For, if broken my heart's song be, 

Child, what but your love can mend it ? 

BALLAD. 
I. 

I know the secret of the Rose. She blushes : 
I know the reason why. 
A hopeless passion in her heart she hushes 
For the bright Beetle-fly. 

II. 
He was a bold and brilliant cavalier : 
He woo'd her in the sweet time of the year, 
A livelong summer day : 
He woo*d her, and he won her ; then betra/d 

her, 
And, breaking all the vows that he had made 

her. 
Upon a sky-built sunbeam sail'd away. 



III. 

Then the Rose wisht for wings, to follow him : 
But all her wishings were of no avail. 
What she could do she did. Thro' twilight 

pale, 
She climb'd and climb'd; and peep'd into 

the dim 
Nest of the Nightingale. 

IV. 

The Nightingale beheld her, and averr'd 
That she was the fairest of the fair. He said 
** Fair crimson- winged creature, be a bird, 
And I with thee, and none but thee, will wed !" 
His amorous song the Rose, resentful, heard, 
And shook her head. 

V. 

Into that amorous song there slid a tear : 
The Rose was weeping. Sad at heart was 

she. 
But still the Nightingale with song sincere 
Sang to her, in the twilight, from the tree. 
" O wert thou but a bird, thou art so dear, 
Thee would I mate with, and wed none but 

thee!" 

R 
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" Nay," sigh'd the Rose, " I have a cavalier, 
A noble lover, and of high degree. 
My heart is sad because he is not here ; 
Sir Scarabseus, he ! " 

VI. 

The Evening Wind pass'd by, and heard her 

boast 
"Poor Rose," he laugh'd, "thy lover thou 

hast lost ! 
For he is faithless, and forsaken thou. 
But for his treachery he pays the cost : 
Dying he is, I know. 
I met him, on my travels, at the Court 
Of Queen Spiraea of Ulmaria : 
The Meadow Queen is she. And, all amort, 
Sir Scarabaeus, for her sake that day 
Had sworn to break a lance with Prince 

Carnation. 
That oath he broke not But the tilt was 

short, 
I left him lying wounded in the dust. 
His fall at Court occasion'd a sensation ; 
They said thy knight had got a mortal thrust : 
And all the common flowers, that many a 

year 
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Had envied thee because thou art so fair, 
Were laughing at thee, and thy cavalier. 
But come with me : and I will guide thee 

where 
His end draws near." 

VII. 

"Had I but wings!" the poor Rose sighed 

again. 
"Thou hast them," that perfidious Wind 

replied, 
"And I will shew thee how to use them." 

Then 
He breath'd upon the Rose ; and undenied, 
Pluckt from her one by one, her petals fair, 
And stript her bare 
Of all her beauty. Soon, dissatisfied 
With his sweet theft, along the thankless air 
He tost the stolen petals here and there. 
And, fleeting, sigh'd. 

* * * * 

The Earl of Lytton. 

b. Z83X. 
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AIR was the mom to-day, the blos- 
som scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and 
the bees 
With low vexed song from Rose to lily went, 
A gentle wind was in the heavy trees. 
And thine eyes shone with joyous memories. 

William Morris, 

b. 1834. 
("Earthly Paradise.") 




N such a day 

These folks amid the trellised Roses 
lay, 

And careless for a while at least, 
Crowned with the mingled blossoms, held 



their feasts. 



W, Morris, 




ITHIN the garden once again they 

met, 
That now the Roses did well-nigh 



forget. 



For hot July was drawing to an end, 

And August came the fainting year to mend, 

With fruit and grains. 

IV. Mortis. 




OR though through all the vale 

outside 
Things were as in April-tide, 
The daffodils and cowslips grew 
And hidden the March yiolets blew. 
Within the bounds of that sweet close 
Was trellised the bewildering Rose. 

IV, Morris. 




HESE are leaves of my Rose, 

Pink petals I treasure ; 
There is more than one knows 
In these leaves of my Rose : 
O the joys ! O the woes ! 

They are quite beyond measure. 
These are leaves of my Rose, 
Pink petals I treasure. 

Austin Dobson, 

b. 1840. 
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IME goes, you say ? Ah no ! 

* • • * 

Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song 

To praise your ** Rose" and " snow ;** 
My bird that sang is dead, 
Where are your Roses fled? 

Alas, Time stays, — we go ! 

Austin Dob son, 

(" The Paradox of Time.") 




PLUNGE my hand among the 

leaves : 
(An alien touch but dust perceives. 
Nought else supposes ;) 
For me those fragrant ruins raise 
Clear memory of the vanished days 
When they were Roses. 

* * * * 

What need had we for thoughts or cares ! 
The hot sun parched the old parterres 
And " flowerful closes ; " 
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We roused the rooks with rounds and glees, 
Played hide and seek behind the trees, — 
Then plucked these Roses. 

Austin Dobson, 

(Old World Idylls. " Pot Pourri.") 




HEE love I, as the Rose, sweet, loves 
the briar. 

Herman Merivale. 




MAR KAYYAM, in life's calm 
eventide, 
Pacing his garden paths at height 
of June 
With one whose youth shone like the rising 

moon, 
Murmured these words : " when earth on 

either side 
Shall clasp this breathing clay, the Potter's 

pride ; 
When all these songs are silenced, soon, too 
soon ; 
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Then shall red Rose-leaves morning, night, 

and noon. 
Blown by North winds, the dust of Omar 

hide." 
Listened the youth, and wondered : yet being 

sure 
No wise man's words like snowflakes melt 

in vain, 
After long years, with eld*s slow steps, again 
Turning to Omar's home in NaishapAr, 
He sought that tomb, but found, by wild 

winds blown, 

Drift of red Rose-leaves, deep on a hidden 

stone. 

y. A, Symonds, 

b. Z840. 

\ 

AFTER PHILOSTRATUS. 

SENT thee Roses ! What, so early 

faded ? 

How have they suffered since they 

came to thee ? 

Fair were the Roses : by what blight invaded 

Have they sworn treason to my love and me ? 
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Ye Roses, speak ! ambassadors degraded, 
Shorn of love*s lustre, lost to loyalty ! 

How dared ye thus, deflowered and death- 
o'ershaded, 
Traduce the truth of our idolatry ? 

Nay, cried the Roses, when you sent us hither, 
We shone like living lamps from Beauty's 
tree; 
But on this breast what could we do but 
wither, 
This breast of love that sweeter breathes 
than we ? 

So spake the Roses, fainting, paling, sighing ; 

My love through tears looked down, and 

kissed them dying. 

J, A. Symonds, 
1884. 
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ON IHE MONTH OF THE ROSE ; 

OR, 

AN EXHORTATION TO LIBERALITY BY THE 

EXAMPLE OF THE ROSE. 

INTER'S untruth yields at last, 

Spring renews old mother earth ; 
Angry storms are overpast, 
Sunbeams fill the air with mirth ; 
Pregnant, ripening unto birth. 

All the world reposes. 

Our delightful month of May, 
Not by birth, but by degree. 

Took the first place, poets say ; 
Since the whole year's cycle he, 
Youngest, loveliest, leads with glee, 

And the cycle closes. 

From the honours of the Rose 

They decline, the Rose abuse. 
Who, when Roses red unclose, 

Seek not their own sweets to use ; 

'Tis with largess, liberal dues. 

That the Rose discloses. 



Taught to wanton, taught to play, 
By the young year's wanton flower, 

We will take no heed to-day, 

Have no thought for thrift this hour ; 
Thrift, whose uncongenial power 

Laws on youth imposes. 

y. A. Symonds, 

1884. 

(From a Latin MS. of the xath century.) 



THE GARLAND-WEAVER. 

Adapted from the Greek Anthology, 
0-DAY when dawn was dim I went 




Before the garland-weaver's stall, 
And saw a girl whose beauty sent, 
Like stars of autunan when they fall, 
An arrow of swift fire that left 
Glory upon the gloom it cleft. 

Roses she wove to make a wreath. 
And Roses were her cheeks and lips, 

And faintly flushed the flowers beneath 
The Roses of her finger-tips : 
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She saw me stand in mute amaze, 
And Rosy blushes met my gaze. 

" O flower that weavest flowers," I said, 
" Fair wreath where myrtle blossoms white 

Mingle with Cyprian petals red 
For love's ineffable delight ; 

Tell me what god or hero blest 

Shall bind thy blossoms to his breast ! 

" Or can it be that even I 
Who am thy slave to save or slay, 

With price of prayers or tears may buy 
Thy Roses ere they fade away ? '^ 

She smiled, and deeper blushed and laid 

One finger on her lip, and said : 

" Peace ! lest my father hear ! " then drew 
One blossom from the wreath, and pressed 

Its perfume to the pinks that blew 
Upon the snow-wreaths of her breast, 

And kissed, and gave the Rose to be 

Sweet symbol of assent to me. 

Roses and wreaths with shy pretence. 
As for a bridal feast, I bought ; 




And veiling all love's vehemence 

In languor, bade the flowers be brought 
To deck my chamber by the maid, 
Whose lips on mine shall soon be laid. 

y. A. Symonds, 

HID my heart in a nest of Roses 
Out of the sun's way, hidden apart 
In a softer bed than the soft-white 
snow is, 
Under the Roses Lhid my heart. 
Why did it shudder, why did it start 
When never a leaf of the Rose tree stirred. 
What made sleep flutter his wings and part ? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

b. 1837. 



N the month of the long decline of 
the Roses 
I, beholding the summer dead 
before me 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent. 

Swinburne, 
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HE quick sea shone 
And shivered like spread wings of 
angels blown 
By the sun's breath before him ; and a low 
Sweet gale shook all the foam-flowers of their 

snow 
As into rainfall of sea- Roses shed 
Leaf by wild leaf on that green garden-bed 
Which tempests till and sea-winds turn and 

plough : 
For rosy and fiery round the running prow 
Fluttered the flakes and feathers of the spray, 
And bloomed like blossoms cast by God away 
To waste on the ardent water ; * * 

Swtndume, 

" Tristram and Iseult") 




WEET silver snowdrops bloom 

and daffodils 
^ Bloom as the rain befriends their 
dewy frills, 
Sweet bloom the wandering lilies of the 
hills. 



Nay, but the flow'r of all that fairest shows, 
The flow'r that love befriends and passion 

knows, 
Out blooms their bloom, my sweet and winning 

Rose ! 

Why then, ye fields, aglow with laughter 

stand ? 
My maid is brighter than the brightest band 
Of sweetly scented flow'rs that crown the land. 

Translation from Meleager, by Alfred Butler. 
(" Amaranth and Asphodel.") 




N the world was one green nook I 
knew. 
Full of Roses, Roses red and white, 
Reddest Roses summer ever grew. 
Whitest Roses ever pearled with dew ; 
And their sweetness was beyond delight, 
Was all love's delight. 

Augusta IVebster, 
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CALLIRRHOE. 

AD I done evil deeds, I might atone ; 
The gods are gracious, and make 
clean from guilt. 
But simply to have lived my summer through 
And borne no Roses ! Nothing compensates 
For dearth, for failure, when the season's past. 

Mich(ul Field, 




OME find Love late, some find him 

soon, 
Some with the Rose in May, 
Some with the nightingale in June, 
And some when skies are grey ; 
Love comes to some with smiling eyes. 

And comes with tears to some. 
For some Love sings, for some Love sighs. 
For some Love's lips are dumb. 

Pakenham Beatty, 

(" Marcia.") 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

OSES blooming in December ; 
Blooming on a cottage wall : 
Lovely are these simple flowers, 
Nature's kindly gift to alL 
How they cheer in winter weather, 

When the days are dark and drear ; 
Often flowers soothe in sickness, 

And when sent by friends most dear, 
Bring a fragrant message with them ; 

Breathe of hope, or memories past, — 
And altho' the flow'rs will wither, 
Yet their influence still will last 

Af, A. Bcdnes. 

These lines were suggested to the writer by some Roses 
gathered in December, 18E0. 



THE ROSE AND THE POPPY. 

TAND apart," said the Rose, "and 
taint not 
The sweetness I throw on the 
air ; 
What art thou to Man, that thou claimest 
His garden with me to share ? 
s 
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" I soothe him with beauty and odours, 

I recall the loved one's face ; 
I am Love's owii chosen emblem. 

The painter's symbol of grace. 

" But thou, in thy sickly whiteness, 
Or hue of blood ifresh spent, — 

What hast thou to offer the Master, 
That he should forgive thy scent ? " 

" I bring," said the Poppy, yawning, 
** The gift man longs to possess, 

That he racks the world in seeking, — 
I bring him foi^etfiilness. 

" Canst thou cancel pain with thy beauty, 
O Rose ! with the prickly thorn ? 

I can, and therefore the Maker 
Chose me to grow with the com." 

W. 

From the " SpectiUor^'' 
March 15, X884. 
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[£ Rose» the sweetly blooming 

I^B*"W Ere from the tree it's torn, 
Is like the charm which beauty shows 
In life's exulting mom I 

But oh ! how soon its sweets are gone, 

How soon it withering lies ! 
So when the eve of life comes on, 

Sweet beauty fades and dies. 

Then since the fairest form that's made 
Soon withering we shall find ; 

Let us possess, what ne'er shall fade, 
The beauties of the mind. 

C 7. For. 

(OaU unknown.) 
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IS low; 




ILug leaves will loon be shed 


For she thai 1 


loved het so. 


Ando*.'hy™/b 


Let loviog children go. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE ROSE. 

^^^n HE Rose was sick, and smiling died; 
^ft^^ And, bong to be sanctified, 
^^1*'^ About the bed there sighing stood 
The sweet and flowery sisterhood. 
Some hung the head, while some did bring. 
To wash her, water from the spring ; 
Some laid hei forth, while others wept, 
But all a solemn fast there kept 
The holy sisters some among, 
The sacred dii^ and trental sung ; 
But ah ! what sweets smelt everywhere, 
As heaven had spent all perfumes there ! 
At last, when priyers for the dead, 
And rites were all accomplished. 
They weeping spread a lawny loom. 
And closed her up as in a tomb. Herrick. 



POT POURRI. 




HE Rose being now dead, and 
her last sweet leaves fallen and 
withered^ let us gather up what 
we may, and spread them out to dry, before we 
cast them into the great china jar,— embalm- 
ing, as it were, the Rose with spices, so that 
her perfume may live for ever ; or at least for 
a hundred years, which is as long as we are 
likely to want it, for use or for pleasure. 
Here then is the receipt, used by our great- 
grandmothers for their Pot Pourri, which 
smells as deliciously now, as when their fair 
hands first mixt it : ** Put into a large china 
jar used for the purpose, damask and other 
single Roses, buds and flowers, as many as 
you can collect Add to every peck of these 
a large handful of jasmine flowers and one of 
dame violets : one of orange blossoms ; orris 
root sliced, one ounce : benjamin and storax, 






each an ounce (many dislike these). Two 
or three handfiUs of ctove gUly flowos — 
cloves, nutmegs, rosemary flowers, all-spice, 
knotted marjoram, lemon thyme, rind of 
lemon, Balm of Gilead, dry — and a few laurel 
leaves. Chop all these, and miic them well 
with bay salL Cover the jar ; stir occasion- 
ally. The various ingredients may be 
collected in succession as they flower. To 
these are added woodruff, jonquil flowers, 
citron, and many other things." 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE EPITHETS. 
Longfdlmv. 



The wild Rose , 
Young Roses . 
Spiritual Roses. 
Grace of ihe earl 
Happy Rose . 
Rose of Beauly . 
Rose in May 
Queen Rose. . 
Lovely Rose 
Eye of the Garden 
Nursling Roses 
Beauty's Rose . 
Sweel Rose red 
Mid-May's eldest child 
The Crimson Rose 
The pale Rose . 
Rose in June . 
Purple Roses . 
The ViiEin Rose 
Sweet Roses 
The late-blowing Rose 
White Roseof all the wo 



Danitl—Davaiant. 
Charlotte Smith. 
Old Ballad— Owen Mtrtdith. 
Saint Bernard. 

Martial. 
J. H. Newman. 
Pakenham Beatfy. 
Eums^Barty Camviall. 
Waller — Broome. 
Sir John Davis. 
Prvdenlius. 

Hood. 

Keats. 

L. E. L.— Adelaide Procttr. 

Old Ballad. 

Wordsworth. 
Anacreon. 

Wither— AytoB. 
Shakespeare. 

■Id Gerald Maiiey. 
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Epithets. 



Flecked Rose .... 

Sea Roses 

Rose of Love .... 
The often-flattered Rose 
Rose of Dawn .... 
Pretty Rose-tree . . . 
A wildwood Rose . . . 
New-blown Rose . . . 
Blowing Rose .... 
Eternal Rose .... 
Sweetly-blooming Rose . 
Sultana to the Nightingale 
Summer's Rose . . . 
Keenly-bright Roses . . 
Rose full-blown . . . 
Glowing Roses .... 
The ripened Rose . . . 
The mossy Rose . . . 
Bewildering Rose . . . 

Fresh Roses 

Scentless Rose .... 
Modest Rose .... 
The trailing Rose . . . 
White Rose, thomless . 
Sabaean Empress . . . 
Rose, bravest of the flowers 

Love's Cup 

The perfect Rose . . . 
Noble Roses .... 
Last Rose of Summer . 
Fragrant Rose .... 
Sparkling Rose . . . 
Bright Roses .... 
Fairest Rose .... 



Lopede Vega, 

Swinburne, 

Tasso, 

Doubleday, 

Tennyson, 

William Blake, 

C, Tennyson Turner, 

Lay of Syr LaunfaL 

Omar Kayyam — Thackeray, 

Dante^Milton, 

C, J, Fox, 

Bums, 

Anacreon, 

Ckaremon, 

Cowper — Wordsworth, 

Anacreon, 

Byron, 

Hartley Coleridge, 

W, Morris, 

Ovid, 

Cowper— H, Coleridge, 

William Blake, 

Tennyson, 

A, H. Clough, 

Barry Cornwall, 

Anacreon, 

Sir John Davis, 

Tennyson, 

R, Browning. 

Moore, 

Robert Heath, 

Herrick, 

Charemon — L, E, L, 

William Drummond, 



Epithets, 
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Love's faire Roses 
Princely Rose , . 
Rose distill'd . . 
Sweet Sharon's Rose 
Beloved Rose . . 
Delight of the Gods 
Ruffled Roses . . 
Blest Jewel . . . 
Fading Rose . . 
Sweet Rose of Virtue 
Vermeil Roses . 
Ever-blooming Roses 
Roses, flowers of Love . 
The blude red Rose . . 
My only Rose .... 

Fresh-blown Musk-Rose. 
Breathing Rose 
Heavenly Rose 
Winter Roses . 
Embowered Rose 
Rose i' the bud 
Pure fiery Rose 
Eye of the Flowers . . 
Sweet nurse-child of the 
Spring ...... 

A morning Rose . . . 
Blushing Rose .... 

Queen of Fragrance . . 
Damask Rose .... 

Opening Roses . . . 
The nectar-breathing Rose 
Rose ; flower of Venus . 
Sweet crimson Gem . . 
Wilding Rose .... 



Lodge — Shenstone, 
William Drumnwnd. 
Shakespeare — Moore, 
Cowper, 
Moore, 
Anacreon. 
Merrtck, 
Sir John Davis, 
Drummond — Carew, 
Dimbar, 
Spenser, 
MartiaL 
Campion's Airs, 
Bums, 
MeUager. 
Keats, 

Wordsworth, 
Dante, 
Martial, 
Shelley, 
Herrick, 

Francisco de Riofa, 
Samuel Daniel, 

Sir John Darns, 

Crashaw, 

Daniel — Fanshawe — Dryden, 

William Broome, 

Horcue^HaJit — Spenser, 

Meleager— Thomson — Bowles, 

Coleridge. 

Peter Burmann, 

Bums, 

Scott, 
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Epithets, 



Baby-bud Rose 
Royal Rose . . . 
Perennial Rose 
Marble Rose of Rome 
The budding Rose 
Rose of Spring . . 
Forest Rose . . . 
The musk Rose . 
The Darling Rose . 
Lightning of Beauty 
Queenliest, reddest Roses 
Rose, bravest of the flowers 
The Lover's Rose . . . 
Heavy-folded Rose . . 

Magic Rose 

June Rose 

Persuasion's Darling Rose 
Rose of the Field . . . 
Rose of Patience . . . 
Of flowers, the fairest of 

the fair ' 

Half-opened Rose . . 
Roses of Shadow . . . 
Rose ; le jeu des Charites 
Rose en Mai .... 
Rose ; honneur d'un pour- 

pris 

Rose vermeillette . . . 
Rose ; bouquet d'amour. 
Rose ; fleur des amours . 
Rose ; belle sur toute chose 



Gerald Massey, 

Delone. 

Landor, 

Longfellow, 

Skenstone — Wordsworth. 

Propertius, 

C, Tennyson Turner. 

Milton — Keats, 
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